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To DR REID. 


STIR, 


T would be ungrateful at leaſt, and al- 
4. moſt uncandid, were I to publiſh theſe 
Eſſays, without inſcribing them to you; 
conſcious as I am, that, but for the aſſiſt- 
ance which I have received from your wri- 
tings, they never could have been compo- 
ſed, nor thought of; and that, but for 
the approbation which many parts of them 
have met with from you, they never would 
have been publiſhed. Indeed the hint of 
the principal argument which I have en- 
deavoured to ſtate and illuſtrate in the firſt 
of theſe Eſſays, the only one contained in 
chis volume, was taken from an obſerva- 
tion of yours, in one of your Eſſays" on 

0 0 | the 


(i ) 


the intellectual Powers of Man; the pro- 
ſecution and application of which obſer- 
vation, I find, had not occurred to your- 
ſelf. 7 


I do not, however, preſume to publiſh 
my ſpeculations as wholly approved of by 
you; nor to make you in any degree an- 
ſwerable for ſuch parts of them as may be 
thought erroneous or doubtful. If they 
cannot anſwer for themſelves, it is I alone 
that muſt anſwer for them. 


ich have obſerved with much anxiety, 
that ſome of my obſervations and reaſon- 
ings, which to myſelf appeared juſt and 
important, have not appeared ſo to you; 


and, in conſequence of this diſtruſt or diſ- 
ſent on your part, I have been led to exa- 
mine with peculiar care, and to illuſtrate 
very fully, all thoſe ſuſpected parts of my 
diſquiſitions. The reſult of this more ri- 
gorous examination, in moſt. inſtances, has 
| been, 


* 


(a) . 


been, to confirm the opinion which I had 
formed before; and to enable me to illu- 
ſtrate it better, and to anſwer, in a man- 
ner which I think ſatisfactory, the princi- 
pal objections that you had . * 
my ſpeculations. 


The difference of opinion between us, 
has, I think, been chiefly on certain points, 
which, from the nature of my inquiries, 
I have had occafion to examine very mi- 
nutely; much more ſo, I believe, than 
had ever been done before; and of which, 
though they had not altogether eſcaped 
your attention, you had taken only a. 
more remote and general view, It is not 
for me, but for others, to judge, whe- 
ther my attention to theſe points in ſci- 
ence has been ſucceſsfully employed or 

83 | 


I am too well acquainted with you, and 
with your candour in all matters of ſci- 
2 ence, 


(ir 
ence, to ſuppoſe that any explanation or | 
apology to you could be neceſſary for my 
conduct in this reſpec; or to think that 
you could have expected or wiſhed for any 


* 


other conduct on my part. It is for the 
ſake of others, who might be ſtruck with 

certain differences of opinion between us, 
and who might miſtake them for an in- 
conſiſtency with reſpect to thoſe important 
principles about which we perfectly agree, 
that I think it expedient to give ſome pre- 
liminary. explanation and juſtification of 
my conduct. This I think I cannot bet- 


ter do than in the very words of Bacon, 


whoſe ſentiments 1 am ſure you know, 
and revere, as much as I do: Etſi non dif | 
pliceat regula, OroRTET DISCENTEM 
CREDERE ;z3 huic tamen conjungendum eft, 
OrokrEr jau EDOCTUMJUDICIO suo 
UTI ; diſcipuli enim debent magiſtris tempo- 
rariam ſolum fidem, judiciique ſuſpenſionem, 
donec penitus imbiberint artes; non autem ple- 
23 THT in $$glnty 1 707 oy 
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nam libertatis ejurationem, . in- 
genii ſervitutem. | 1 
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But though I take the liberty to differ 


materially from you on certain points in 


philoſophy, I embrace with joy this op- 
portunity, the beſt or only I may ever 
have, of acknowledging what pleaſure and 
inſtruction I have derived from your con- 
verſation and writings; and of expreſſing 
the high ſenſe that I have of the merit 
of your philoſophy ; which hath reſcued 
one of the nobleſt and moſt» intereſting 
branches of knowledge, that of the Human 
Mind, from a ſtate that rendered it un- 
worthy of the name of Science, and a re- 
proach to the human underſtanding; an 
object of contempt to the Wiſe, of deteſta- 
tion to the Good, and of well - merited de- 
riſion even to the W +000 hat fhefg 


8 * 701 2 65 abnsldo lait 
8 * That gane * wiese Which you 
have ſo happily exploded, as dangerous to 


the 
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( vi) 
the beſt intereſts of mankind, has already 
undergone the ſevereſt reviſion and cen- 
ſure of ſome reſpectable authors, who, 
being themſelves warmly intereſted in the 
cauſe of religion and virtue, were diſpoſed 


to regard with the moſt jealous abhorrence 


every thing, and every word, that tended, 
however remotely, or threatened, how- 
ever feebly, to ſhake their ſacred founda- 


dions. 


But its baneful effects on ſcience itſelf 
have been greater and more evident; not 
merely by the many falſe and extravagant 
opinions to which it led, for theſe of them- 
ſelves muſt ſoon have died away, but by 
poiſoning the very fountain of knowledge; 


introducing the moſt viſionary principles 


as fundamental truths, with a perfect ne- 
glect and contempt of that patient impar- 
tial obſervation, and of that ſtrict and cau- 
tious induction, which alone can lead to 
the real knowledge of nature. It has thus 


_ tended 


( wi } 


tended rather to bewilder and darken man- 
kind, than to lead and enlighten them in 
the paths of ſcience ; and has too often 
made its votaries rather ingenious diſpy- 
tants than ſolid reaſoners. Nor has it been 
leſs pernicious, by deterring the ableſt 
and moſt ardent in the purſuit of know- 
ledge, with the unpromiſing appearance 
which it preſented, and the unſatisfactory | 
attainments which it afforded ; by ſatisfy- 
ing the indolent with very imperfect and 
falſe accounts of thoſe vaſt, regions of ſci- 
ence, which, by proper exertions of their 
own, they might well have hoped to ex- 
plore; and by filling the vain, for even in 
ſcience vanity bears ſway, with an arro- 
gant conceit of ſuperior knowledge, which 
they had neither talents nor perſeverance 
to attain. 


I muſt ever be of opinion, that thoſe 
authors have deſerved well of mankind, 
who have contributed by their labours, 
either 


G 


either to make men wiſer, or to make 
them better; but they ſurely deſerve dou- 
bly well of them who do both. That ſuch 
is the happy ſpirit and tendency of your 
philoſophy, and-that ſuch will be the in- 
fluence of your writings on all who ſhall 
peruſe them with due attention, and with- 
out prejudice, I am well convinced. This 
proſpect, and the aſſurance that you do 
not labour in vain, while the pure ſan- 
ſhine of a well-ſpen life gilds the evening 
of your days, will, I hope, encourage you 
ll to proſecute thoſe inquiries, in which 
you have hitherto been ſo ſucceſsful. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


[T muſt no doubt appear very ſtrange, 

. and perhaps will be thought not very 
wiſe, for one, whoſe profeſſion and ſtation 
engage him in the cultivation of phyſical 
ſcience, ever to wander from his own more 
pleaſant and fruitful province, into the 
thorny and barren regions of metaphyſical 


-peculation. * 


Such a conduct it is "Wy ;mpoſſible 
fully to juſtify, and it may be difficult even 
to excuſe; but in the preſent inſtance it 
may be, and it ſurely ought 'to o de, ac- 
counted for at leaſt. 


The treatiſe contained in this volume is 
part of a much more extenſive and im- 
portant undertaking, An Eſay towards an 
 inveſttgation of the exact import and extent 
of the common notion of the relation of Cauſe 
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and Effect in phyſics, and of the real nature 
o that relation. 


It will be admitted, I preſume, at once, 
that this is an important inquiry; and 
that it is a rational one too, if any means 
can be found whereby it may be proſecu- 
ted with certainty and with ſucceſs. From 
the nature and the object of it, it may be 
conceived to be equally intereſting to the 
Metaphyſician and to the Phyſical Inqui- 
rer; to the former, as relating to an ef- 
ſential part of the conſtitution of the hu- 
man mind, or an important law of hu- 
man thought; to the latter, as involving 
a ſtrict examination of that principle, 
which is the foundation of one great part 
of his ſcience : I mean that part of phy- 
ſical ſcience, which is called Natural Phi- 
loſophy, in contradiſtinction to Natural 
Hiſtory, 


Ihe nature and objects of theſe two 
branches of Phyſical Science, and of courſe 
the proper diſtinQion and boundary be- 
tween them, I conceive to be ſufficiently 
and uniformly underſtood, Natural Hiſtory 
8 conſiders 
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conſiders material Subfances; deſcribes them, 
gives them names, and arranges them, on 
the principle of reſemblance and differ- 
ence, into higher and lower kinds and 


ſorts, or, in its own technical language, 


into Kingdoms, Claſſes, Orders, Genera, 
Species, and Varieties. Natural Philoſophy 


treats of phyſical Events ; arranges them, in 


ſome meaſure, on the principle of reſem- 
blance, but endeavours always to refer 
them to their reſpeQtive cauſes. Hence 
the intimate connection of theſe two 
branches of Natural Science, and the im- 
mediate fubſerviency of the former to the 
tre muſt be evident, and are indeed 
9 a. rd | 


In every part of Natural Cato it 
is aſſümed as a principle, That no event 
or change (for all the events that we ob- 
ſerve are changes only, we perceive not in 
any of them either the beginning or the 
end of exiſtence) comes to paſs merely of 
itſelf, that is, without relation to any 


thing elſe; but that every change ſtands 


related to, and implies the exiſtence and 
influence of, ſomething elſe, in conſe- 
| b 2 quence 
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quence of which ſuch change came to paſs, 
and which may be regarded as the prin- 
ciple, beginning, or ſource, of the change 
referred to it. The term Cauſe is ' uſually 
employed to denote the ſuppoſed prin- 
ciple of change; and the term #fect is ap- 
| plied to the change conſidered as related 
to the principle of change whence it pro- 

' ceeded : for it muſt be obſerved, that both 
theſe terms, as. commonly uſed, are rela- 
tive. That which conſidered without re- 
lation to any change proceeding from it 
would be termed a Subſtance, or in ſome 

| inſtances a Quality, or even an Event, 

when conſidered in that relation, is term- 

ed a Cauſe; and what conſidered as related 

do its cauſe would be termed an Hhect, 

when regarded independently of that re- 

lation, is called an Event, or in ſome ca- 

| ſes a State, or a Quality: Juſt as a perſon 
| who conſidered by himſelf is called a Man, 

| \when confidered in different relations may 

be a father, a ſon, a brother, a huſband, 

a ſubject, a ſovereign, &c. Thus the 
. melting of ſnow, conſidered ſimply, is an 

oem; as related to heat, it is an Zfcd : 
| | Heat we perceive OF as a | Quality or we 
may 
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may call it perhaps a State; for aught we 
know, it may be a Subſtance, accumulated 
occaſionally in different bodies, like water 
in a ſponge: conſidered as related to the 
melting of ſnow, it is a Cane; conſidered 
as proceeding from the rays of the ſun, or 
the inflammation of fuel, &c. it is an Ef- 


feds. 


The general philoſophical principle on 
this point, involving the notion at preſent 
under, conſideration, is commonly expreſſ- 
ed in ſuch terms as the following: For 
every effect there muſt be a cauſe; — no- 
thing exiſts, or nothing comes to paſs, 
without a caufe; Mihil tur ius phaloſopho 
quam FIERI gn cauſa quicguam dicere.— 
And chis principle, which is the founda- 
tion of Natural Philoſophy, has been re- 
garded both as a phyſical and as a meta- 
phyſical axiom; phyſical, as expreſſing an 
important general fact with reſpect to the 
material world; metaphyſical, as ex- 
preſſing a correſponding law of human 
thought, or ſomething which all men of 
competent judgement en _ . 
m eee d e 1 *. 
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If this axiom were erroneous, Natural 
Philoſophy would be but a kind of dream; 
as Geometry would be, if the axioms of 
it were falſe; or as the ſyſtem of one would 
be, who ſhould hold that all animals are 
hatched from eggs, as birds are; or that 
every ſubſtance in nature is produced by 
generation, and has a father and a mo- 
ther, as the more perfect animals have. 


—— — — —_ 
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he axiom under conſideration cannot 
be ſuppoſed wholly erroneous; for every 
perſon of competent judgement and know- 
ledge underſtands - by it - ſomething ' of 
which he has the moſt perfect and irre- 
fiſtible conviction, as being univerſally 
true; and any perſon who ſhould pre- 
ſume to deny it would be as little regard- 
ed, and would as little deſerve regard, as 
one who ſhould deny the axioms of geo- 
ney * 


4 But though there may be ſomething in 
that axiom as unqueſtionably true as any 
axiom of geometry; yet it muſt be on- 
ed, that, taken altogether, it is not quite 
ſo clear and preciſe as might be wiſhed, 
- If | and 
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and as thoſe of geometry actually are; 
and therefore, however neceſſary it may 
be to admit the phyſical axiom of the u- 
niverſality and the neceſſity of a Cauſc for 
every Event or ſuppoſed Effect, it muſt, be 
equally, and even previouſly, neceſſary to 
have it rendered clear and preciſe ; which 
can be done only by a particular explana- 
tion, and full illuſtration of the notion ex- 
preſſed by the term Cauſe, and of the rela- 
tion conceived to ſubſiſt between Cauſe and 

Hffect. | 
It is in vain, and would be almoſt ab- 
ſurd, to attempt to ſettle that preliminary 
point, by giving any arbitrary definitions, 
however clear and preciſe theſe might be 
made, of the notions and of the terms in 
queſtion. Such definitions may eaſily be 
given, and many different definitions of 
them have been given accordingly, both 
in ancient and modern times. All of theſe 
definitions of any one term or notion, ſuch 
as Cauſe, may be bad; that is, either alto- 
gether erroneous; or defective, and conſe- 
quently too general; or redundant, and 
coniequently too limited and partial, in 
their 
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their application: nay, all but one of them 
muſt be bad, foraſmuch as they are dif- 
ferent. : * 


It would require a diſſertation much 
longer than I ſhould wiſh this Introduc- 
tion to be, - to explain the laws of defini- 
tion, with reſpect to natural objects, and 
to thoſe notions that are univerſal among 
mankind, and are the natural and ſponta- 
neous ſuggeſtions of the human faculties, 
and which may fairly be regarded as fun- 
damental and indefeaſible laws in the con- 
ſtitution of the Human Mind. fu 


It wonld even require a diſcuſſion in- 
conveniently and diſproportionately long 
for this place, to point out all the impro- 
prieties, and all the pernicious conſequen- 
ces, which have indeed been very exten- 
five and very permanent, of the arbitrary 
definitions and erroneous doctrines con- 
cerning cauſes, that make a fundamental 
| part of the Platonic and Axiſtotelian philo- 
ſophy. Theſe perhaps are more ancient 
Bil even thanPLATo, and may have only been 
i borrowed- by him from ſome of his pre- 
i — deceſſors; 
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deceſſors; but they were fully adopted, 
and in ſome meafure altered and modi- 
fied, by his ſcholar Axis TrOTLE; and by 
him were eſtabliſhed, as the very baſis of 
ſcience, for more than two thouſand years, 
The whole of that boaſted doctrine, im- 
partially conſidered, may fairly be reſol- 
ved into one vague, confuſed, unnatural 
notion, (ro # ), which ſome philoſopher, 
in an evil hour for ſcience, had unluckily 
formed for himſelf, and contrived to ex- 
preſs by an arbitrary and bad definition 
of the Greek term d, which we tranſ- 
late Cauſe, I call the definition and uſe ot 
that term, by PLaTo, and ARISTOTLE, 
and their followers; arbitrary and bad, 
not merely becauſe it is too vague and ge- 
neral, comprehending, for example, the 
matter, and the form, as well thoſe things 
uſually called and thought cauſes, and ſo 
is a violation of propriety of language, in 
Greek, as well as in Latin, and in the 
modern languages; but much more Be- 
cauſe it is an attempt to do violence to the 
laws of human thought, and to make us 
conſider ſeveral things as ſpecies of one ge- 
#45, among which things there is not in 
1 reality 
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reality a generic nature. It is an attempt 
to make a falſe and unnatural genas, which 
is indeed impraQticable; bur if it were 
poſſible, it would be a mortal fin in the 
philoſophy as well as 1n the hiſtory of na- 
ture : it would be almoſt as bad as a falſe 
axiom, It is difficult to expreſs in common 
language the nature of the violence done, 
or rather attempted, to the indefeaſible 
laws of human thought, by AkK1STOTLE's 
doctrine of Cauſes : the neareſt that I can 
come to a juſt expreſſion of it, is by ob- 
ſerving, that it is a ſort of counterpart to 
an arbitrary and unnatural diviſion of a 
ſubject of thought. On ſuch an impro- 
per, or, as he calls it, inelegant diviſion, 
CICERO has very ſhrewdly remarked, Hoc 
non ff DIVIDERE, ſed FRANGERE rem: 
of ARISTOTLE's doctrine of Cauſes, we 
may ſay, with equal truth, though not 
with equal wit, Hoc non eff COMPREHEN= 
DERE, /ed CONFUNDERE res.—But as the 
minute diſcuſſion of that doctrine will 
come in more properly afterwards in the 
proſecution-of theſe Eflays, and is not im- 
mediately neceſſary for the underſtanding 
of any thing contained in this volume, I 

| poſtpone 
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poſtpone it for the preſent; only obſer- 


ving, in the words of Bacon, U? aqua non 
aſcendet altius quam caput fontis a quo pro- 
manat, ita doctrina ab ARISTOTELE de- 
dutta ſupra doctrinam ARISTOTELIS nun- 


quam Murget. 


With reſpect to the other point, the ex- 
act import and extent of the common and 
natural notion of the relation of cauſe and 
eſſect, concerning which relation I con- 
ceive that various fanciful and erroneous 
opinions have been entertained, and of 
which notion many arbitrary and confu- 
ſed and falſe definitions have been given, 
I think it a moſt important and intereſting 


inquiry, 


It is by no means neceſſary to examine 
minutely the various ſpeculations and de- 
finitions of different philoſophers about 
it; for that would be only to learn the 
opinions of a few individuals concerning 
a matter of fact, the truth of which is 
quite independent of them and their ſpe- 
culations, and may be completely aſcer- 


tained without the ſmalleſt reference to 
| < C 2 any 
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any thing which they have either written 
or thought, The knowledge of their ſpe- 
culations about it muſt be conſidered 
chiefly as a matter of curioſity, and can 
ſcarce be thought of importance on any 

other account but with a view to the hi- 


ſtory of ſcience, as thoſe ſpeculations and 
notions of philoſophers, however fanci- 


ful, have had great influence on its pro- 


greſs. 


But the queſtion concerning the natural 
and general notion of cauſe and effect is 
of the laſt importance; not that the cir- 
cumſtances of its being natural or general 


can be regarded as any evidence of its be- 


ing juſt and proper, nor that any appeal 
ſhould be made to vulgar opinions and 
prejudices, which have often been called 
Common Senſe, for the validity of that 
fundamental principle in ſcience; bur that 


the preciſe import and extent of that no- 
tion being once afcertained, it will be poſ- 


fable, which otherwiſe it would not be, 
to find out whether it be juſt and ra- 
tional, or erroneous and groundleſs, or in 
* reſpects it is Jull, and i in what erro- 
| neous; 
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neous; that is, in other words, to diſcover 
how far it coincides or is inconſiſtent with 
what we know of the eſtablithed laws and 
order of nature. 


If we find, on careful examination, that 
there is among things and events a rela- 
tion correſponding to our common notion 
of cauſe and effect, this notion, I think, 
may with ſufficient propriety be pronoun- 
ced juſt and rational. But if chere be in 
fact no ſuch relation among things and 
events, or if we can find no proof of there 
being ſuch an one among them, then I 
think our notion of the relation in que- 
ſtion muſt be pronounced either wholly 
or partly erroneous and groundleſs, If 
we find that there are among things and 
events ſeveral different relations, all of 
which have occaſionally been expreſſed by 


the terms Cauſe and Efed ; that there are 


not only very different kinds of Events or 
Efects, (which indeed is ſelf-evident), but 
alſo different kinds of Caufes or Principles 
of Change; and that between each of theſe 
and its correſponding event there is ſome- 


mug peculiar or ſpecific in the 172 
es 
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befides what is general or common in all 
ſach relations ; then I think it muſt be an 
important object in philoſophy to attend 
to all theſe different Relations of Event, to 
inveſtigate as far as poſſible the nature of 
every kind of Cauſe, to aſcertain the peculiar 
province of each, and to refer every kind 
of event or effect to its own proper cauſe 
or principle of change. And if we find 
that many events proceed from a concur- 
rence or co-operation of two or more dif- 

ferent kinds of cauſes, it muſt be the buſi- 
neſs of Philoſophy to aſcertain ſuch con- 
currence, and to diſcover what ſhare each 
kind of cauſe has 1n the production of thoſe 
phznomena which-we obſerye and refer to 
them. | | 


Many philoſophers have overlooked, 
what appears to me obvious to our unaſ- 
ſiſted faculties, and generally acknowled- 
ged by mankind, and what I find on the 
moſt caretul examination to be true, that 
there are many different relations, as well 
as different kinds of event, many different 
kinds of cauſes, and often the concurrence 
of ſeveral kinds of cauſes in the produc- 
tion 
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tion of one event. And ſuch philoſophers, 
in conſequence of their inattention to ſome 
of theſe obvious truths, and an ill-judged 
and ill- placed love of fimplicity, and an 
eager defire, to which we are by nature 
prone, of referring things to as few prin- 
ciples as poſſible, have ſometimes fallen 
into confuſion and error, even of the moſt 
extravagant kind, in their ſpeculations ; 
by endeavouring to refer every kind of e- 
vent or effect which they obſerved to one 
kind of cauſe. The kind of cauſe which 
has been thus favoured in preference to 
all others, and regarded as the only prin- 
ciple of change, has been different with 
different philoſophers, according to their 
ſeveral taſtes or fancies, and very much 
according to the kinds of event and cauſe 
which had chiefly engaged their atten- 
tion. The inevitable conſequence of this 
conduct has been, to perplex this eſſential 
part of philoſophy, and to retard the pro- 
greſs both of phyſical and metaphyſical 
ſcience. And it is chiefly by following 
the very oppoſite conduct, that I think 
we may hope to acquire real and uſeful 
3 of the ſubject in queſtion; by 

attending 
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attending to thoſe differences, which have 
been ſo generally diſregarded among the 
ſeveral kinds of events, and of cauſes, and 
of relations of event and cauſe, and to the 
frequent co-operation of different kinds of 
cauſes z with a fixed diſtruſt of all the phi- 
loſophical notions and doctrines that have 
ever been inculcated on the ſubject; but 
with due regard to the natural ſuggeſtions 
of the human faculties, and a ſacred reve- 
rence to thoſe fundamental laws of human 
thought, according to which even our ob- 
ſervations muſt be made, as well as our in- 
ferences drawn, and our ultimate opinions 


The expedient which I propoſe will not 
be thought unpromiſing, nor inadequate 
to the end in view, if it be conſidered, 
that it is chiefly or ſolely by the ſame kind 
of attention to reſemblances and differen- 
ces among all the various tribes of objects 
which Nature preſents to us, without re- 
gard to authority or prejudices, but with 
due deference to the natural laws of 


thought, that we acquire all the know- 


ledge that is competent to our faculties, 
| of 
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of thoſe objects, of their qualities, and 
of their relations. We know little, in- 
deed, of what any thing is in itſelf; but 
much of what many things are with re- 
ſpect to one another, wherein they agree, 
wherein they differ, and how they ſtand 
related. < 550 en 0 


The ſimplicity and ſeeming obviouſneſs 
of the expedient may make it wonderful 
that it had not been employed long ago, 
but can be no objection to its uſe: on the 
contrary, ſhould be rather a recommen- 
dation of it. We have many inſtances, 
more important in themſelves, and more 
nearly akin to the ſubject in queſtion, 
than making an egg ſtand on its end, or 
breaking a bundle of rods, how effectual- 
ly a purpoſe, ſeemingly. difficult, if not 
impracticable, may be accompliſhed by 
means the ſimpleſt and moſt obvious, 
which in one point of view it appears 
ſtrange that any perſon ſhould. have over- 
looked. | | | 


The * fabric of natural ſcience, the 
glory of modern times, has all been rear- 
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ed by ſuch ſimple means; and the preat 
merit of Bacon was, that, in an age of 
darkneſs, and of prejudice worſe than ig- 
norance, he had penetration to perceive, 
and judgement to value as they deſerved, 
and force of mind to recommend to o- 
thers, thoſe ſimple but effectual means for 
the attainment of knowledge, which, now 
that we have been ſo long accuſtomed to 
ſee them ſucceſsfully employed, appear to 
us ſo natural and obvious, that we are apt 
to wonder, and even diſpoſed ſometimes to 
inquire philoſophically, how it came to 
paſs that they were fo long, or a they 
were ever neglected. <a 

| That part of leer which I wiſh to ex- 
plore is at preſent, in point of confuſion, 
and obſcurity, and 'prejudices, and dog- 
matical opinions repugnant to nature and 
to reaſon, in almoſt as bad a ſtate as the 
whole of Natural Philoſophy was two hun- 
dred years ago, before the genius of Ba- 
cox began to enlighten the realms" of 


Science; and the means which I propoſe 
to employ in the inveſtigation of it are 
preciſely thoſe which he recommends. As 


* 
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it is difficult to do juſtice to his ſenti- 
ments in any language but his own, I 
quote his words: Nemo adbuc tanta men- 
tis conflantia et rigore iventus eft, ut decre- 
verit et ibi impoſuerit, theorias et notiones 
communes penitus abolere,. et intellectum ab- 
raſum et æquum ad particularia de integro ap- 


5 plicare, Itaque illa ratio humana quam ha- 


bemus, ex multa fide, et multo etiam caſu, 
nec non ex puerilibus, quas primo hauſimus, 
notionibus, farrago quædam eſt et congeries, 
Quod fi quis ætate matura, et ſenſibus inte- 
gr, et mente repurgata, ſe ad experientiam 
et particularia de integro applicet, de eo me- 
lius ſperandum eft,—Neque quis nos vamtatis 
arguat, antequam exitum rei audiat, que ad 
exuendam  omnem vanitatem ſpectat.— Si ho- 
mines per tanta annorum ſpntia viam veram 
inveniendi et colendi ſcientias tenuiſſent, nec 
tamen ulterius pragredi potuiſſent, audax 
procul dubio et temeraria foret opinio, poſſe 
rem in ulterius provebi. Quod ft in via ipſa 


erratum fit, atque hominum opera in iis con- 


Jumpta in quibus minime opartebat, | ſequitur 
ex eo, non in rebus ipſis diſſicultatent oriri, 
gue poteſtatis noſire non ſuni: ſed in intel- 
lectu * rr et application gue 

2 res 
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res remedium et medicinam ſuſcipit. Ntaque 
optimum fuerit los ipſos errores proponere : 
quot enim fuerint errorum impedimenta in 
preterito, tot ſunt ſpei argumenta in futu- 
rum, a _— | = 
Nov. ORG. 97. 94. 


It may be proper to mention, as there 
is ſome inaccuracy in the expreſſion of 
theſe important obſervations and precepts 
of -BacoNn, that he muſt not be under- 
ſtood to mean, that we ought completely to 
abohſh, and renounce: for ever, all our 
common notions of things; nor indeed 
any of them, merely becauſe: they are 
common, and original, and the natural 


ſuggeſtions of our faculties. Nor mult it 


be thought that he required of us to en- 
deayour to obtain, by means new and 
purely artificial, notions of things totally 
diſſerent from thoſe which generally pre- 
vail among mankind. Such an attempt 
would be impracticable, and therefore un- 


reaſonable; but if it were practicable, it 


would be in the higheſt degree improper. 
The ſimple genuine ſuggeſtions of our na- 
tural faculties, or che notions which we 


acquire 
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acquire directly by the exerciſe of them, 
however imperfect, are, if not univerſally, 
at lea(t very generally right; and they are 
mdefeafible by any human power; as 

much as the laws of Matter and Motion 
are. But as they are very commonly im- 
perfect, and as many great and valuable 
additions to them may be acquired by 
more accurate obſervation” of the things 
to which they relate, it is neceſſary to be 
aware of the certain imperfection of many, 
and of the poſſible imperfection of all of 
them, and of courſe to be always ready 
to allow, on proper evidence, every juſt 


and authentic addition to be —_— to 
dem. } Ys ian p 


Thus, for example, the common no- 
tions of Space, Time, Exiſtence, Thought, 
| nn Subſtance, Quality, Quantity, 
Equal, Greater, Leſs, and many other 

things, appear to be not only juſt, but 
nearly perfect; nor do I know of any im- 
portant addition to them reſpectively that 
has been made by philoſophy; and no man 
can aboliſh in himlelf” thoſe notions any 
al £23; III Ti 77%) 133 26. £10] more 
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more than he can alter his {pecies, his A 
or his ſtature. 
The e and common notions of 
Light, and Heat, and Air, and Water, of 
Seeing, and Hearing, and Breathing, ap- 
pear to be juſt, ſo far as they go; but they 
are very limited and imperfect. What is 
natural in them, we cannot ſet aſide; nor 
ought we to wiſh to do it. But innume- 
rable great and juſt additions have been 
made to thoſe notions, by means of ac- 
curate examination of the ſubjects to 
which they relate; as for example, the 
notions we have acquired by philoſophy 
concerning the compoſition, the refrac- 
tion, the reflection, the motion, and the 
velocity of light; the weight, the ſpring, 
and the compoſition of the air; the com- 
poſition of water; the ſtructure of the eye, 
and of the ear; the formation of an in- 
verted image on the bottom of the eye; 
the tranſmiſſion of vibrations to the laby- 
rinth of the ear; the function of reſpira- 
tion, the means by which it is performed. 
the ſubſerviency of it to life, &c. And 
no perſon of competent judgement can 
doubt, 
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doubt, that, as our knowledge of all theſe 
things is ſtill very imperfect, additions 
may be made to it by the acquiſition of 
new and juſt notions concerning them; 
without our ever having occaſion to abo- 
liſh in ourſelves any the ſmalleſt part of 
thoſe notions which were the original 
and ſpontaneous ſuggeſtions of our fa- 
culties. 


Some of our natural and moſt common 
notions appear to be erroneous; poſſibly 
in moſt caſes, from ſome raſh and falſe 
inference of our reaſon careleſsly employ- 
ed, more than from any fallacy in our o- 
ther faculties; as for example, the com- 
mon notions of the flatneſs and ſtability 
of the earth, and of the diurnal motion 
of the ſun and of the ſtarry heavens. Of 
the ſame kind is the common notion with 
reſpect to body and motion, including the 
perſuaſion that motion, or every body put 
in motion, always tends to reſt, This 
wrong notion, which proceeds from our 
commonly obſerving motion that meets 
with refiltance, Philoſophy requires and 
enables us to correct, by making us ob- 

ſerve 
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ſerve motion in various circumſtances, e- 
ſpecially i in bodies that meet with little or 
no reſiſtance; by the aid of ſuch, obſerva- 
tions, and ſtrict reaſoning from them, we 
acquire a more juſt notion of the ſuhject 
in queſtion, and conceive, chat a body, 
once put at reſt, would for ever remain at 
reſt, or once put in motion, would for 
ever remain in uniform progreſſive recti- 
linear motion, if it were left abſolutely to 


itſelf, » 

But many more of our common notions 
are not purely genuine and natural, but 
partly ſuch, and partly the artificial pro- 
ductions of 1 ingenious and ſpeculative men, 
who were eager to make authentic addi- 
tions to their natural notions, or, in other 
words, to extend their knowledge of things, 
but unluckily miſtook the way to do it, 
and blended their own hypotheſes or con- 
jectures with their Juſt but very imperfet 
natural notions, and the inferences fairly 
deducible from thee. Such conjectures, 


are almoſt univerſally wrong, as expe- 


rience has Fully ſhewa; and, from the 


nature of our faculties, there 1 is reaſon to 
think 
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think they ever muſt be ſo: but they are 
often pleaſing, like thoſe reveries or wa- 
king dreams which many perſons of warm 
imagination, and little vigour of mind, 
are fond to indulge, not merely to their 
authors, who commonly regard them with 
the partial affection of a parent; but to 
others to whom they are imparted, and 
who adopt with eagerneſs imaginary know- 
ledge, that appears complete and import- 
ant, and is eaſily and pleaſantly acquirèd. 
I apprehend it is chiefly ſuch theories or 
artificial notions that Bacon requires us 
to aboliſh. They have been pretty effec- 
tually aboliſhed, for theſe hundred years, 
in moſt branches of natural philoſophy; 
thanks to his precepts and NEwToON's ex- 
ample: but in ſome parts of it, particu- 
larly in Medicine, they ſtill keep their 
ground; nor are they yet ſo completely 
baniſhed as might be wiſhed from the 
thoughts, and from the writings and ſy- 
ſtems, of many who endeavour to cultivate 
the philoſophy of the human mind. 


Inſtances of this kind from medicine 
would be unintelligible, and perhaps diſ- 


e giuſting, 
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guſting, to thoſe who are not of the medi- 
cal profeſſion, and probably diſagreeable 
and unſatis factory to thoſe who are; for 
few, if any of us, have learned to conſider 
our own favourite ſpeculations as of the 
ſame kind, and the ſame value, with the 
ſyſtems of others, the imperfections of 
which even the dulleſt of us have penetra- 
tion enough to diſcover. 


In Metaphyſics, there has been a moſt 
illuſtrious example of an artificial hypo- 
thetical notion, ſo intimately blended with 
juſt and natural notions on the ſame ſub- 
ject, ſo generally admitted, unqueſtioned, 
in the reaſonings of philoſophers, and ren- 
dered ſo familiar to us by frequent repeti- 
tion, and by the expreſſions of it being 
adopted in common language, that very 
few have been found of ſuch vigour and 
firmneſs of mind, that they either could 
or would lay it aſide; or diſtinguiſh be- 
tween it and the natural notions with 
which it has been blended; or prevail on 
themſelves to examine the ſubject anew by 
careful obſervation and experiment, in or- 
der ta acquire, if ſuch can be acquired, 
additional 
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additional authentic notions with reſpect 
to it. I allude to the notion and the 
philoſophical theory of eas, or images of 
things, either in the mind, or at leaſt 
ſomehow preſented to it; which images, 
and not the real original things themſelves, 
have been by many philoſophers ſuppoſed 
to be the immediate or the only objects of 
thought in ſenſation, perception, memory, 
imagination, judgement, and indeed in 
every operation of mind, or modification 
of thought, 


This doctrine of ideas, with all the ſy- 
ſtem of extravagant and ridiculous conſe- 
quences which are implied in it, and 
which have been moſt acutely deduced 
and gravely maintained by many diſtin- 
guiſhed philoſophers, I conſider as one of 
the moſt ſplendid monuments that ever 
exiſted, or probably that ever will exiſt, of 
the abuſe and perverſion of human rea- 
ſon. But as it has been thoroughly exa- 
mined and completely overturned by DR 
REI p, I have no occaſion to conſider it 
minutely; and 1 allude to it at preſent on- 
ly as a particular and very ſtriking illu- 

e 2 ſtration 
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ſtration of a general remark, which is in- 
deed an important principle in the cultiva- 
tion of ſcience. 


Though the aſſumption of hypothetical 
principles of any kind, and the conſequent 
partial attachment to them, and neglect 
of accurate obſervation and experiment, 
and of ſtrict inductive reaſoning, be high- 
ly improper, both in phyſical and in me- 
taphyſical reſearches; yet, on many ac- 
counts, they are more peculiarly perni- 
cious, and quite inexcuſeable in the latter. 
Some of the principal reaſons of this dif- 
ference I conceive it may be proper to 
mention particularly, and even to illuſtrate 
pretty fully: for though none of them, 
perhaps, have been altogether overlooked 
by men of ſcience; yet it is plain, that 
ſeveral of them have been very little at- 
tended to. 


Every aſſumption or admiſſion of an 
hypotheſis, as a principle in ſcience, is to 
be regarded as a kind of anticipation of 
ſome new piece of knowledge, which, if 
aſcertained, would be a Diſcovery. Few 

indeed, 
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indeed, if any, diſcoveries have been 
made by means of hypotheſes; or, in other 
words, very few, if any hypotheſes, have 
been confirmed, in any branch of ſcience. 
But in phyfical ſcience, many curious and 
valuable diſcoveries have been made by o- 
ther means, and are daily making, and I 
doubt not will continue to be made in it, 
as long as men ſhall continue to employ 
thoſe means which hitherto have been 
found ſucceſsful. But the caſe is widely 
different with reſpect to Metaphyſics, in 
which it appears to me, that no diſcove- 
ries ever have been or ever can be made. 
This important difference reſults neceſſa- 
rily from the difference of the ſubject in 
phyſical and in metaphyſical inquiries. In 
the former, the ſubject is the events that 
occur in the material world, and the pro- 
perties and the relations of every kind of 
body; which cannot be known to us di- 
rectly or immediately by any kind of con- 
ſciouſneſs or intuition, but muſt be learn- 
ed by careful obſervation and experiment, 
and ſtrict induction from theſe : in the 
latter, the ſubject is human thought, the 
laws of which, that is, the general facts or 


principles 
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principles relating to which, it is the buſi 
neſs of the Metaphyſician to explore ac- 
curately, and to deſcribe faithfully. But 
in them he can find nothing new or won- 
derful, either to himſelf or to others: no- 
thing ſurely can be conceived more fami- 
har, or better known to mankind, than 
their own thoughts. Any juſt account of 
them will appear at once to all men natu- 
ral and true, as an accurate deſcription or 
a good picture of any familiar object 


would do: any falſe account of them will 


at once appear to all men ſtrange and 
wonderful, and will at once be rejected, 
or at leaſt greatly diſtruſted by them ; juſt 
as a very bad deſcription of any familiar 
object, or a bad portrait of an intimate 
friend, would be. Even the more gene- 
ral facts with reſpect to human thought, 
which in one point of view may appear 
the moſt abſtruſe, as being the moſt un- 
common ſubjects of converſation, or of 


diſtin and ſeparate attention, will, on a 


cloſer inſpection, be found the moſt fami- 
liar of all, and the beſt known; they oc- / 
cur the moſt frequently; not indeed ſim- 
ply, but in combination with various par- 

ticular 
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ticular thoughts in numberleſs inſtances. 
Nor is the want of appropriated words 
and phraſes in common language to ex- 
preſs them, and the conſequent difficulty 
and embarraſſment that we feel in treat- 
ing of them ſcientifically, any proof of 
their not being familiar to us. The ſtruc- 
ture of language, which all ordinary men 
learn ſufficiently and eaſily before they are 
five years of age, depends much more on 
the uniform and juſt conceprion of cer- 
tain general laws of human thought, 
common to all mankind, rhan on the cor- 
reſpondence of particular thoughts in dif- 
ferent individuals, For all general words 
and phraſes, and all inflections, expreſs 
ſuch general conceptions, which are of 
many different kinds; while particular 
thoughts are expreſſed by proper names, 
which make but a very ſmall part of even 
the commoneſt language, ſuch as 1s uſed 
with perfect uniformiry, and propriety, and 
good underſtanding, by the moſt ignorant 
and ilhterate vulgar, nay, very often by 
young children, who are not only greatly 
deficient in knowledge, but far from ha- 
ving attained maturity of underſtanding. 


Yet 
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Yet even ſuch language as they employ 
exhibits the reſult, and contains, or in- 
volves in its ſtructure, the evidence of 
much profound and ſolid metaphyſical 
knowledge, that is, knowledge of human 
thought, which, though common to all 
men, has very generally been negleQed 
by thoſe who undertook to be their in- 


ſtructors. 


No language can involve in its ſtructure 
any more metaphyſical knowledge than all 
men are capable of acquiring; for all men 
are by nature capable of learning, ſo as to 
underſtand and uſe properly, any common 
language: nor can any men underſtand, 
and uſe properly in ſpeech or writing, any 
language, unleſs they actually have ac- 
quired, and do poſleſs, all that knowledge 
of human thought, both with reſpec to 
particular inſtances and more general laws 
or facts, which ſuch language by its ſtruc- 
ture expreſſes; though they may find it 
difficult or impoſſible to deſcribe intelligt- 
bly, or to explain, or to expreſs by gene- 
ral and abſtrat terms, any part of that 

knowledge. To ſuppoſe otherwiſe would 
1 "i 
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be as unreaſonable and extravagant, as to 
ſuppoſe that men could give to every in- 
dividual perſon his proper name, without 
any previous knowledge of it; or as it 
would be to ſuppoſe, that, without any 
previous knowledge of the different kinds 
and ſorts of natural objects, ſuch as ani- 
mals, plants, or minerals, men could ap- 
ply to all of them uniformly and properly 
their reſpective general names, in any, or in 
every language. Now, ſuch ſuppoſitions 
are repugnant, not only to matter of fact 
and uniform daily experience, but even to 
the very notion of language, and to the 
neceſſary relations between words and 
thoughts; they are not merely falſe, but 
abſurd; they are ſuch things as every per- 
ſon of ſound judgement muſt perceive in- 
tuitively, without any trial, to be impoſ- 
ſible, | 


But though it be plain, that the ſtruc- 
ture of language can expreſs nothing with 
reſpect to human thought but what men 
have known, and what all ordinary men 
are capable of underſtanding, and might, 

and probably would, have learned of 
| * themſelves, 
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themſelves, yet we muſt not ſuppoſe that 
the converſe of this propoſition holds true, 
and that nothing more has been thought 
by men, than what we find expreſſed or in- 
volved in the ſtructure of language; for 
example, that no other diſtinctions in 
point of thought have been made by men, 
than what they have words to expreſs. 
The truth is, that no language whatever 
is near ſo perfect, I mean ſo accurate, ſo 
diſtin, and ſo varied, as human thought; 
nor can any language ever be made ſo: 
and different languages are in very dif- 
ferent degrees of perfection, with reſpect 
not only to copiouſneſs, but to accura- 
cy and diſtinQneſs in the expreſſion of 
thought. | | 


It cannot reaſonably be doubted, that 
many men who have no uſe of artificial 
or grammatical language, I mean ſuch as 
are born deaf, and are conſequently dumb, 
and who have not been inſtructed in writ- 
ten language, have yet on other ſubjects, 
except language and ſounds, the ſame 
thoughts as other men have: for ſuch 
dumb perſons are not in general idiots; 
many 
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many of them, on the contrary, have 
ſhewn remarkable good ſenſe in their con- 
duct, and even quickneſs and acuteneſs in 
the acquiſition of certain kinds of know- 
ledge; which implies their perceiving and 
underſtanding the ſame things, and ma- 
king the ſame diſtinctions that men do 
who have the uſe of language. Now, all 
men have numberleſs thoughts, both ge- 
neral and particular, which are no more 
expreſſed in language than the thoughts 
of dumb men are; and many others, 
which are expreſſed in language very im- 
perfectly; ſometimes, for example, ſo ob- 
ſcurely as not to be fully or clearly un- 
derſtood ; ſometimes ſo ambiguouſly, that 
one thought ſhall be ſuggeſted when it 
is intended to convey another, or that 
different thoughts ſhall be unnaturally and 


unreaſonably blended together. 


Theſe things have not been ſufficiently 
attended to by ſome philoſophers, who 
were ſenſible of the evidence which lan- 
guage afforded of the general laws of hu- 
man thought, and who have endeavoured 


to avail themſelves of it in their reſearches. 
1 Many 
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Many inſtances might eafily be given, and 


ſome I ſhall ſoon have occaſion to conſider, 


of very great errors proceeding from ſuch 


inattention to the imperfections of lan- 


guage; indeed every piece of falſe reaſon- 
ing, depending on the ambiguity of any 
word or phraſe, of which there have been 
many with reſpect to the philoſophy of 
cauſes, ſome of them ſo extravagant as to 
appear abſurd and ridiculous, may fairly 
be regarded as an example of an error pro- 
| ceeding from a haſty inference from the 


ſtructure of language. 


— 2 G1 — 


Every ſuch error will have the appear- 
| ance of a diſcovery in Metaphyſics, and 
will naturally attract the attention and ex- 
cite the admiration of thoſe who know 
not the proper objects and the limits of 
this part of ſcience; while, on the con- 
trary, no juſt account of any particular 
fact, or of any general law of human 
thought, and no. inferences from ſuch 
laws, however acute and. profound, and 
no application of them, however extenſive 
and important in explaining particular 
phoenomena, can have the charm of no- 


velty, 


Wo 
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velty, or the appearance of diſcovery. But 
every thing which has the appearance of 
diſcovery in Metaphyſics is to be diſtruſt- 
ed on that very account; and it ought 
even to be rejected, as at leaſt an error in 
ſcience, if not an impoſition on mankind, 
unleſs it can be ſhewn, that it is no diſco- 
very, but ſuch a truth as every perſon will 
feel and recogniſe in himſelf by due at- 
tention to his own thoughts; and that it 
had the appearance of a diſcovery, only be- 
cauſe the ſubject of it had not before been 
attentively conſidered and properly expreſſ- 
ed in words. 


What ſome ancient philoſophers have 
whimſically and very erroneoully aſſerted 
with reſpect to the learning of all ſcience, 
namely, that it is only a kind of reminiſ- 
cence of what we had known before, or, 
as they ſuppoſed, in a former ſtate, is al- 
molt literally true with reſpect to the ſci- 
ence of the human mind. 


On this principle depends a curious and 
important difference in the way in which 
phyſical and metaphyſical ſcience may be 

taught. 
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taught. No part of the former can ever 
be taught, or produced in the learner, by 
purting queſtions to him, his anſwers to 
which ſhall almoſt certainly contain and 
expreſs the truth, both as to particular 
facts and general principles, with reſpect 
to the ſubject of inveſtigation ; but every 
part of the latter, I believe, may be inve- 
ſtigated and communicated in that way, 
Of this we have a moſt beautifal ſpeci- 
men in the Memorabilia of SoCRATEs, 
The ſubjects of diſcuſhon in thoſe admi- 
rable dialogues all belong to the ſcience of 
mind; ſuch as, the principles of natural 
religion, of morality, of the œconomy of 
human life, of politics, &c.; and his pe- 
culiar mode of philoſophiſing ſecured to 
him all the advantages of the inductive 
mode of reaſoning; eſpecially due know- 
ledge of the particular fats from which 
his general concluſions and principles were 
to be derived. This circumſtance of it- 
ſelf was ſufficient to give him an infinite 
ſuperiority over his cotemporary philoſo- 
phers, who, in their reſearches and rea- 
ſonings, proceeded on what may be called 
the dogmatic plan; beginning with vague, 

hypothetical, 
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hypothetical, and often erroneous princi- 
ples, perhaps with arbitrary, and bad, and 
almoſt unintelligible definitions, and rea- 
ſoning ſtrictly, and often with admirable 
acuteneſs, from ſuch definitions and prin- 
ciples to concluſions which they were at 
no pains to verify as matters of fact, ma- 
ny of which were extravagantly falſe, and 
others ſo frivolous, that it was of no con- 
ſequence to mankind whether they were 
true or falſe, | 


What SocRaTEs did in Ethics may be 
done by the ſame means in every branch 
of Metaphyſics; in the hiſtory of our va- 
rious faculties of perception, memory, i- 
magination, abſtraction, judgement, &c.; 
and in logic, grammar, (I mean the ge- 
neral principles of grammar, which are 
common to all languages, and not the 
particular rules of grammar that are pecu- 
liar to certain languages), rhetoric, poe- 
try, and 1n general the principles of taſte 
and criticiſm ; nay, even in thoſe ultimate 
principles of phyſical ſcience which I pro- 
poſe to conſider, and which have their 
foundation in the laws of human thought. 

I 
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I do not mean to ſay, that every philoſo- 
pher, or that every pedant, who may fan- 
cy himſelf qualified for ſuch an underta- 
king, and ſhall chooſe to make the at- 
tempt, will ſucceed in it: I am well con- 
vinced, that not only much knowledge of 
the ſubject, but alſo uncommon ſtrength 
of underſtanding, and clearneſs of appre- 
henſion, and acuteneſs and quickneſs of 
judgement in perceiving relations and 
neceſſary conſequences, and great can- 
dour, both in point of freedom from pre- 
judices and openneſs to conviction, and a 
ſuperiority to thoſe embarraſſments which 
proceed from the ambiguity and other 
imperfections of language, and, above 
all, a peculiar talent of communicating 
thought conciſely, clearly, and forcibly, 
are as neceſſary to enable men ſucceſsfully 
to cultivate and to impart knowledge in 
that way as in any other. I do not be- 
heve that one man in ten thouſand could 
have done what SocRaTEs did in this 
way, even in Ethics; and I believe there 
are many thouſands of very honeſt and 
ſenfible men, who would find themſelves 


utterly unable to imitate his dialogues, 
| even 


1 * 


— 
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even on moral ſubjects, though with the 


advantage of his example as a model to 


regulate and direct their efforts, I only 
mean to ſay, that in the whole ſcience of 


mind, from the nature of the ſubject, and 


of the various phænomena which are to 


be conſidered, the Socratic method of in- 


ſtruction is rational and practicable; and 


that by men of real genius and knowledge, 
it may occaſionally be employed with ſuc- 
_ 7 


But in phyſics the ſame mode of in- 
ſtruction is impracticable; and to attempt 
it would inſtantly appear abſurd. If the 
greateſt philoſopher in the world, and the 
beſt informed in all branches of phyſical 
ſcience, ſhould take it into his head to in- 


ſtruct the ignorant vulgar, by putting 
queſtions to them concerning the law of 


gravitation, and the motions of the pla- 
nets, and the ebbing and flowing of the 
ſea, and the properties of light, and the 
weight and ſpring of the air, and the com- 
poſition of air and of water, nay even con- 
cerning the ſtructure of their own ſto- 


machs, and eyes, and brains; what ſucceſs 


2 could 


* 
** 


* 
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could he ever meet with? What kind of an- 
ſwers could he be ſuppoſed to receive from 
thoſe whom he wiſhed to inſtru ? What 
would be thought of ſuch a philoſopher ? 
To me it appears abundantly plain, that 
the very materials for philoſophiſing in 
that way on phyſical ſubjects are wanting; 
while on metaphyſical ſubjects they are 
plentifully preſent in the bulk of man- 
kind. 


Any perſon in the leaſt acquainted with | 
the philoſophy and with the genius of So- b 
CRATES, will know perfectly what he { 
would have thought and ſaid of ſuch a 
mode of inſtructing men in phyſical ſci- 
ence, He would have told the philoſo- 
pher at once, that his undertaking was 
Juſt like the attempt of a midwife to de- 
liver a woman that was not with child. 

It is nowiſe ſurpriſing, that the eager 
deſire and conſtant unavailing attempt to 
make diſcoveries in metaphyſics, thould 
have prevailed in ancient times, and a- 
mong thoſe who cultivated the ſchool phi- 
loſophy, both before and after the revival 
of 
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of letters; for it is plain, that in thoſe 
times neither the proper method of philo- 
ſophiſing, nor even the very objects of 
philoſophy, were at all underſtood. It ap- 
pears, I think beyond a doubt, that thoſe 
who were molt eagerly engaged in the cul- 
tivation of different parts of ſcience, and 
who, from their talents and knowledge, 
had the faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs in their 
inquiries, did not know what were the li- 
mits of human knowledge, and of courſe 
were often moſt diligently employed in the 
purſuit of objects that were abſolutely un- 
attainable : as, for example, when they at- 
tempted to reaſon a priori concerning ei- 
ther body or mindy from certain arbitrary 
principles, and imperfect, confuſed, or er- 
roneous notions, not a jot the better for 
being expreſſed, as they often were, in the 
form of definitions; or when, inſtead of 
obſerving, comparing, and arranging par- 
ticular facts or phænomena in any part of 
| ſcience, and from them deducing the ge- 
neral principles or laws of that part of na- 
ture, they endeavoured to find out or ex- 
plain, or, more properly ſpeaking, to gueſs, 
how thoſe phznomena were produced; or 
g 2 when 
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when, adopting as a juſt philoſophical 
principle, that pleaſing, but very vague 
analogy, which all mankind have acknow- 
ledged, between mind and body, between 
things intellectual and things material, 
they endeavoured to explain ſome of the 
phænomena of human thought on phyſi- 
cal principles, and many of the phæno- 
mena of the material world, efpectally mo- 
tion, on what may be called metaphyſical 
principles, or the ſuppoſed EY of 
mind. 


That analogy between things intellectual 
and things material muſt no doubt be ſtri- 
king; for all mankind have pereeived it, 
and adopted it in the very firſt Sennen 
of their language: yet I believe the moſt 
acute and enlightened philoſophers would 
find it difficult in moſt caſes to trace it, or 
to ſpecify wherein it conſiſts; for ſurely 
no things can be conceived more com- 
pletely different than the qualities of bo- 
dy and the modifications of thought; I 
ſhould think the nature of this fingular 
and remote analogy, which cannot be al- 
together fanciful, might be a curious, and 


perhaps 
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perhaps an uſeful, ſubject of inveſtiga- 
tion. But hitherto it has been only a plen- 
tiful and moſt pernicious ſource of confu- 


ſion and error, both in phyſics and in me- 


_ taphyſics, and particularly of diſcoveries in 
the latter; all of which are errors. Poſſi- 
bly a fair and very ſtrict examination of 
that analogy, and the preciſe knowledge 
which may be thereby acquired of the dif- 
ferences, as well as of the reſemblances, 
of certain things which we are accuſtom- 
ed to blend in our thoughts, will be found 
the moſt effectual or the only way to era- 
dicate ſome very erroneous principles, 
which have had a very extenſive and per- 
manent influence in ſcience; and which, 
by being almoſt univerſal among man- 
kind, and familiar to us from our earlieſt 
years, have often been regarded as un- 
queſtionable truths, and indefeafible laws 
of human thought. Some attempts of this 
kind I have had occaſion to make in the 
courſe of my inquiries; with what ſucceſs 
the reader muſt judge. 


But though it was natural for philoſo- 
phers, who had but very imperfect and 


erroneous 


* 
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erroneous notions of the proper objects 


and proper method of ſcientiſie inveſtiga- 
tion, to endeavour to make diſcoveries in 
metaphyſics; yet it is very remarkable, 
and not eaſily to be accounted for in a 
ſatisfactory manner, that long after the 
precepts of Bacon wert generally known, 
and even after the example of NEwToN 
had fully explained thoſe precepts, and 
had ſhewn how juſt and important they 
were, almoſt every Metaphyfician would 
ſtill perfiſt in making diſcoveries in his 
ſcience, LEIBNIT2, though a man of un- 
common talents and very extenſive know- 
ledge, and an excellent mathematician, 
and well verſed in phyſical ſcience, was 
unluckily a great diſcoverer in metaphy- 
fics ; and he ſucceeded accordingly. MR 
Locke, who was certainly a man of ſtrong 
and ſound judgement on almoſt every ſub- 
ject, and a great and original genius in 
this branch of ſcience, had the ſame un- 
fortunate attachment to diſcoveries in me- 
taphyſics; eſpecially on the principle of 
the doctrine of Ideas. This fruſtrated 
completely much of his labour, and in 


ſome meaſure weakened and corrupted his 
whole 


- 
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whole ſyſtem of philoſophy. There was a 
time when the metaphyſical doctrine, 
that heat, and cold, and colour, and other 
ſecondary qualities of body, were only i- 
deas of the human mind, and no quali- 
ties of bodies, was regarded as a diſcovery 
as real, and perhaps an addition to ſci- 
ence as important, as NEWTON'S inveſti- 
gation of the law of gravity, and of the 
motion and compoſition of light. BERKE- 
LEY and HuME followed the ſame plan 
of diſcovery in metaphyſics with till 
greater diligence, and proportionable ſuc- 
ceſs. DR PRIESTLY, and many others 
of leſs note, have followed nearly the 
ſame plan; ſometimes adopting and main- 
taining with eagerneſs the diſcoveries of 
their great predeceſſors, ſometimes fa- 
vouring the world with further diſco- 
veries of their own, preciſely of the ſame 
value with thoſe that went before them, 


* 


Let it be remembered, however, for the 
honour of human reaſon, that before DRx 
PRIESTLY had begun his diſcoveries in 
metaphyſics, and before DR REI D had 
expoſed to deſerved contempt the diſcove- 

ries 
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ries of preceding Metaphyſicians, there 
had been at leaft one author who had ſo 
much good ſenſe, and ſuch juſt notions 
of ſcience, as to perceive and to explain 
clearly the futility of ſach diſcoveries. I 
mean Monſ. 'ALEMBERT; whoſe words 
1 quote. | 


On peut dire en un ſens de la Metaphyſique, 
que tout le monde la ſait ou perſonne, ou pour 
parler plus exactement, que tout le monde ig- 
nore celle que tout le monde ne peut ſavoir. 
It en eff des Ouvrages de ce genre comme des 
Pieces de Theatre; Pimpreſſion eſt mangute 
quand elle net pas generale. Le vrai en Me- 
taphyſique reſſemble au vrai en matiere de 
Gout ; ct un vrai dont tous les eſprits ont le 
germe en eux memes, auquel la plupart ne 
font point d attention, mais qu'ils reconnoiſſent 
des qu on le leur montre. I ſemble que tout 
ce qu on apprend dans un bon Livre de Meta- 
phyſique, ne ſoit qu une eſpece de reminiſcence 
de ce que notre ame a deja ſu; Pobſcurite, 
quand il y en a, vient toujours de la faute de 
Auteur, parce que la Science qu'il ſe pro- 


Poſe d enſeigner nn point d autre langue que 


la langue commune, Auſſi peut · on appliquer 
anx 
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aux bons Auteurs de Metaphyſique ce qu on a dit 
des bons Ecrivaint, qu'il n'y a perſonne qui 
en les liſant, ne croie pouvoir en dire autant 
qu'enx. . 


Maze fi dans ce genre tous ſont faits pour 
entendre, tous ne ſont pas faits pour inſtruire. 
Le merite de faire entrer avec facilite dans 
les efprits des notions vraies et fimples, eſt 
beaucoup plus grand qu'on ne penſe, puiſque 
Pexpertence nous prouve combien il eff rare; 
les ſaines idees metaphyſiques ſont des werites 
communes, que chacun ſaifit, mais que peu 
d hommes ont le talent de developper; tant il eſt 
difficile, dans quelque fujet que ce puiſſe etre, 
de fe rendre propre ce qui appartient a tout 
le monde. Je ne crains point que ces refle- 
x1ons bleſſent nos Metaphyfictens modernes; 
ceux qui wen font pas Pobjet y applaudi- 
ront, ceux qui pourroient Petre croiront qu 
elles ne let regardent pas; mais les Lefteurs 
Jauront bien diſtinguer les uns des autres, 
MELANGES, vol. 4. art. vi. p. 45. 


Theſe obſervations of M. D'ALEMBERT 


appear to me unqueſtionably juſt, and 
h highly 
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highly important: indeed I know of no 
author who ſeems to have had a clearer or 
better notion of the nature and proper ob- 
jets of metaphyſical reſearches, and of 
the real value of them, than he had. I 
have had occaſion accidentally to learn, 
that D'ALEMBERT continued of the ſame 
opinion long after DR PRIESsTLL's me- 

taphyſical diſcoveries were publiſhed to 
the world; and that he expreſſed the ſame 
ſentiments very happily, and in a man- 
ner truly laconic, for it was in one word, 
a ſhort time before his death. 


A friend of mine, a gentleman well 
known in the literary world, happening to 
be at Paris in 1783, had the honour of 
being introduced to D'ALEMBERT, The 
converſation naturally turning on Engliſh 
literature and ſcience, the name of DR 
PRKIESTLY was mentioned of courſe: one 
of the company (not my friend) obſerved, 
C'eſt un Homme qui a fait de grandes De- 
couvertes dans la Phyſique et dans la Metaphy- 

que. 

D'ALEMBERT. Decouvertes dans la Me- 
taphyſique ! DIABLE ! 


Now, 
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Now, this apophthegm cannot be pro- 
perly tranſlated : for the fimple word 
Diable, pronounced with the proper em- 
phaſis, (which I am well aſſured it was at 
that time), expreſſes with mathematical 
preciſion, worthy of D'ALEMBERT, the 
full value of all the diſcoveries that ever 
were or ever will be made in Metaphyſics; 
DR PkrIEsTLY's included. 
indeed, DR PRIESTLY has carried the 
joke a good deal further, and has for ſome 
years paſt been diligently employed in ma- 
king diſcoveries in Theology. This I, who 
am no Theologian, and have not the ſmall- 
eſt ambition to become one, ſhould have 
been very apt to pronounce, Nihil aliud a- 
gere, quam fi des operam ut cum ratione inſa- 
mas : but JI underſtand that he has been 
wonderfully ſucceſsful in his theological 
diſcoveries; and that he has actually made 
more ſuch diſcoveries already, to his own 
ſhare, than all the Biſhops and all the 
Doctors of Divinity of the two Univerſities 
in England have done fince the Reforma- 
tion; which is certainly great encourage- 
ment, For, at this rate, we may reaſonably 
expect to have, in two or three years, a 

h 2 complete 


I believe, 
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complete new ſyſtem of Theology, as dif- 
ferent from the old as the philoſophy of 
NEwTON is from that of ARISTOTLE; 
but whether it will be as great and as uſe- 
ful an addition to human knowledge, I 
think may reaſonably be doubted. D'A- 
LEMBERT, who, though no Theologian, 
was a man of excellent underſtanding, 
and very extenſive knowledge, ſeems to 
have placed diſcoveries an Theology in 
the ſame category with thoſe in Meta- 
phyſics. 


Iny a proprement que trois genres de 
Connoifſances ou les decouvertes 1 dient pas 
lieu; I Erudition, parce que les faits ne ſe de- 
vinent, et ne s' mventent pas; la Metaphy- 
ſique, parce que les .faits Je trowvent au de- 
dans de nous-memes ; la Theologue, parce que 
le depot de la Fai eft inalterable, et qu'il ne 
ſauruit y avar de Revelation nouvelle. 

MELANGES, val. 4. p. 292. 


It is very unfortunate, that out of only 
three ſubjects in which diſcoveries can- 
not be made, DR PRIESTLY ſhould have 

pitched 
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pitched on two, in which he will inſiſt on 
making diſcoveries. 


As I have not the honour of being per- 
ſonally acquainted with DR PRIESTLY, I 
cannot judge with certainty, whether it 
will be poſſible to explain to him properly, 
ſo as to make him fully underſtand, theſe 
obſervations which I have quoted from 
Monſ. D'ALEMBERT : but from what I 
know of him by his writings, and by 
ſome little correſpondence that I have late- 
ly had with him on the ſubject of one of 
my Eſſays, I can eafily perceive, that ſuch 
an undertaking, if it be at all practicable, 
muſt be a work of infinite labour and dif- 
ficulty, and will probably meet with very 
obſtinare reſiſtance on his part; nor can it 
reaſonably be doubted, that, if it were at 


laſt, by the perſevering efforts of his 
friends, happily accompliſhed, he would 


inſtantly exclaim, as the philoſopher of ' 


Argos, ſo honourably mentioned by Ho- 
RACE, did on a ſimilar occaſion, Pol, me 
cccidiſtis amici, non ſervaſtis; cui fic extorta 
voluptas, et demptus per vim mentis gratiſ- 
ſimus error, Nevertheleſs, I hope ſome of 
his 
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his friends will fairly make the trial, and 
that they will not be eafily diſcouraged ; 
for if DR PRIESTLY could by any means 
be made to underſtand thoſe important re- 
marks of the French philoſopher, it would 
be impoſſible for him to difſent from 
them; the ſcales would inſtantly fall from 
his eyes, and he would be % fatto cured 
of that unhappy diſeaſe of making diſco- 
veries in Metaphyſics and in Theology ; 
which is a conſummation for many rea- 
ſons devourly to be wiſhed. 


But though I conceive that no diſcove- 

' Ties can be made in metaphyſics, and that 
all philoſophers who cultivate this part of 
ſcience ought always to diſtruſt and to 
avoid every thing which has the appear- 
ance of diſcovery in it, it is not my inten- 
tion to depreciate the whole or any part of 
the philoſophy of the human mind, nor 
to repreſent it as either inſcrutable in it- 
ſelf, or as unattainable by us, and placed 
by Nature beyond the reach of our facul- 
ties. I acknowledge it to be not only a 
; pleaſing, but an intereſting, and, in many 
reſpects, a very uſeful branch of ſcience. 
7M 
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I acknowledge that conſiderable progreſs 
has been made in the cultivation of ſeve- 
ral parts of it, by many different philoſo- 
phers. I can have no doubt, that much 
greater progreſs will yet be made in it by 
thoſe who ſhall cultivate it in a proper 
manner, on juſt principles, and, above 
all, with juſt notions of the objects and 
the limits of it. I regret that ſo much 
bad reaſoning and imaginary knowledge, 
and ſo many pretended diſcoveries in this 
part of ſcience, have, during many ages, 
been ſucceſſively obtruded on the world; 
for this has not only corrupted the ſcience, 
and retarded its, progreſs, but almoſt 
brought it into general contempt. The 
very name of it, which, 'to ſay the truth, 
is of itſelf almoſt ridiculous, and was gi- 
ven originally by mere accident to certain 
lacubrations of ARISTOTLE, is very com- 
monly regarded and employed as a term of 
contempt and reproach, 


Thoſe lucubrations of AR1STOTLE, 
which, in conſequence of their having 


been compoſed or publiſhed after his 


books on phyſics, got the title of Meta- 
| phyſics, 


Y 
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phyſics, are of as little value as his phy- 
fics; and worſe can ſcarce be ſaid of them. 
A great part of them, indeed, differs very 
little from the doctrines comprehended 


under the title of Phyſics in the works of 


ARISTOTLE; ſo very little indeed, that I 
am confident many perſons, both good 
ſcholars, and men of ſcience, might read 
whole pages ſelected promiſcuouſly from 
his phyſics and his metaphyſics, without 


knowing, of thinking it worth their while 


to inquire, which was which, 


But the term Metaphyfics has long been 


employed and underſtood to denote thoſe 


parts of ſcience whereof the ſubject is the 
human mind, and its various operations, 
or, 1n other words, all modifications of 
thought, in contradiſtinction to phyſics, 
whereof the ſubject is body, and the va- 
rious changes that occur in it. A rational 
hiſtory of the various operations of 
thought, a natural and good arrangement 
of them, an accurate examination and 


„eompariſon of them, fo as to aſcertain 
their various relations, and wherein they 


—_ and wherein they differ, are ſurely 
things 
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things attainable, and perfectly within the 
reach of our faculties. The reſult of ſuch 
an inveſtigation will be, if not the diſco- 
very, at leaſt the more diſtinct and more 
perfect knowledge, and the firm eſtabliſh- 
ment, of certain general principles ; and 
ultimately a fyſtem of fcience will be 
formed, bearing that relation to the par- 
ticular phznomena of mind, which phy- 
fical ſcience bears to the phænomena of 
body. 


From the avidity with which many pie- 
ces of falſe metaphyſical ſcience have been 
ftudied and adoptel, and from the plea- 
ſure and exultation which many philoſo- 
phers appear to have felt in the acquiſition 
of ſuch imaginary knowledge, we may 
judge how great and permanent a gratifi- 
cation men may derive from the attain- 
ment of real knowledge in this part of 
philoſophy. The caſe is preciſely parallel 
to what took place for many ages with re- 
ſpect to phyſical ſcience, which (till had 


charms to engage the attention of philoſo- | 


phers, and to excite the admiration of o- 


chers, tho' it was corrupted by the groſſeſt 
k | errors, 
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errors, and thereby rendered uſeleſs to 
mankind, 


More certainly we may infer from the 
ſucceſs which hath attended the attempts 
of ſome men of real philoſophical genius, 
what may be done even in metaphyfical 
ſcience; and what pleaſing and uſeful pur- 
poſes it may ſerve. 


All ages and nations have done juſtice 


to the merits* of the Ethics of Soc RATES; 


and I ſhould think there muſt be either 
a wonderful defect, or a ſingular perver- 
ſion, in the faculties of any man who could 
peruſe his Memorabilia, without much plea- 
ſure and inſtruction. Yet they contain 
nothing that has even the appearance of 
novelty or of diſcovery ; nothing but what 
every perſon will recogniſe at once as plain 
and familiar truth, whenever it is fairly ſta- 
ted to him; nothing, in ſhort, but what 
we could eaſily believe might have been 
obtained in the form of anſwers to plain 
queſtions, fairly put, to any man of com- 
mon ſenſe and common honeſty. The 
charm of thoſe ſpecimens of the Socratic 

philoſophy 
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philoſophy chiefly conſiſts (as it appears to 
me) in the plainneſs, the clearneſs, and 
the preciſion, with which many important 
truths are expreſſed, congenial to every 
underſtanding that is not corrupted by 
falſe ſcience; and in that ſimplicity and 
force with which many important precepts 
are conveyed, welcome to every heart that 
ſtill can feel the glow of virtue. This is 
indeed eloquence of the higheſt kind, pe- 
culiarly well adapted to the purpoſe in 
view, and far ſuperior to that employed 
by PLA ro on the ſame ſubjea. Though 
it be eaſy to recogniſe, in many of his 
dialogues, the ſentiments, and reaſonings, 
and illuſtrations of Soc RATES; yet it is 
impoſſible not to perceive, that they are 
often blended with many of PLaTo's own 
ſpeculations ; which have the appearance, 
without the reality, of more profound 
knowledge, but are, in truth, leſs intelli- 
gible, leſs ſatisfactory, leſs forcible, and 
leſs applicable to practical ule, than the 
modeſt wiſdom of SockaTEs, While the 
dialogues of XENoOPHON, if not perfectly 
genuine converiations of his malter, are 
at leaſt ſo judiciouſly completed, that no 

12 interpo- 
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interpolation can be diſcovered ; nor any 
incongruity perceived, in the ſentiments, 
the illuſtrations, or the manner of reaſon- 
ing. 


Philoſophers in every age have done ju- 
ſtice to the Logic of Ar1sToTLE, which 
indeed may fairly be regarded as one of 
the moſt profound and perfect inveſtiga- 
tions that the world has yet ſeen of any 
part of the philoſophy of human thought. 
It ſhews in the cleareſt light the acuteneſs 
of his underſtanding, the force of his 
mind, and his capacity of cloſe and pa- 
tient thinking: for by ſuch thinking a- 
lone, that almoſt perfect hiſtory and theo- 
ry of ſome of the molt profound and ab- 
ſtruſe operations of the human mind muſt 
have been accompliſhed: they ſurely contain 
no diſcoveries, nor any thing that ſtrictly 
{peaking can be called a novelty. No- 
thing that ARISTOTLE hath taught con- 
cerning propoſition or ſyllogiim could ap- 
" pear new or wonderful to any perſony all 
that he hath delivered with reſpect to 
them is only a diſtin, and accurate, and 
truly philoſophical, account of what eve- 


Ni 
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ry perſon muſt recogniſe in himſelf to be 
juſt, though he never attended to it ſo mi- 
nutely, nor underſtood it ſo clearly before. 
I can ſcarce think that even the moſt en- 
thuſiaſtic admirers of ARISTOTLE and 
his philoſophy could ever beheve that 
he diſcovered any kind of ſyllogiſm; or 
that any kind of ſyllogiſm was good or 
bad, becauſe he pronounced it to be ſo. If 
any of them did believe ſo, they were 
wonderfully miſtaken : he only analyſed 
propoſitions and ſyllogiſms, and enumera- 
red, and deſcribed, and arranged the va- 
rious kinds of ſyllogiſms, in which, as he 
found by due attention to his own 
thoughts, and perhaps occaſional reference 
to the thoughts of others, men naturally 
and inevitably acquieſced. They did ſo 
before he exiſted : they do fo at this day, 
in countries in which his. philoſophy and 
his name are ſtill unknown. Poſſibly to 
many perſons the Logic of ARISTOTLE 
will appear to partake more of novelty and 
invention, and to approach more nearly 
to the nature of a diſcovery with reſpect 
to human thought, than I have here re- 
preſented it, But this proceeds entirely 

from 
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from the obſcurity of it, and the extreme 
difficulty of apprehending or learning it; 
and this obſcurity and difficulty proceed 
merely from the 'very abſtruſe manner in 
which it is expreſſed, which is almoſt al- 
ways in the moſt general, and abſtraR, 
and technical terms, without the neceſſary 
examples and illuſtrations : for whenever 
theſe are given, all obſcurity and difficul- 
ty with reſpect to it are at an end; and 
the learner is naturally diſpoſed to wonder 
how things ſo plain and eaſy could ever 
have been rendered difficult and myſte- 
rious. The next ſtep very often is, to re- 
gard the whole of it with indifference and 
contempt : but this 1s unjuſt; for it 1s 
not only intereſting as a matter of curio- 
fity, and a profound and accurate inveſti- 
gation of the ſubject, but it has a certain, 
though no doubt a very limited kind of 
uſefulneſs in ſcience, by enabling men to 
detect falſe reaſoning with more eaſe and 
certainty than otherwiſe they could have 
done. It muſt ever be a matter of deep 
regret to all lovers of ſcience, that the im- 
portance of that kind of Logic ſhould have 


been ſo much over-rated, and even the uſe 
of 
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of it ſo completely miſtaken, by ARIS To- 
TLE and his followers. They unluckily 
conſidered it as a proper and almoſt ne- 
ceſſary inſtrument for the cultivation of 
ſcience: but this is ſo far from being the 
caſe, that it may juſtly be regarded as one 
of the molt prepoſterous inſtruments that 
could be employed for that purpoſe. Far 
from enabling men to make progreſs in 
ſcience, it effectually prevented all who 
employed it from ever doing ſo; and was 
in truth a perfect nuiſance in every part of 
ſcience in which it was introduced. I do 
not think it is going too far to ſay, that 
ARISTOTLE's Logic, or, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, the abſurd uſe that was made of it, 
was the chief thing that ſtopped the pro- 
greſs of all uſeful knowledge for more than 
two thouſand years. 


We have a correſponding inſtance, e- 
qually ſtriking, and much more pleaſing, 
of the influence of metaphyſical ſpecula- 
tion on the progreſs of uſeful knowledge, 
in the Logic, for ſo it may well be called, 
of Bacon; I mean, his principles and his 
precepts with reſpect to the proper me- 

thod 
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thod of cultivating ſcience. Theſe we 
find diſperſed, and occaſionally illuſtrated, 
in all his philoſophical writings ; but more 
ſyſtematically arranged, and more con- 
ciſely and forcibly expreſſed, in the firſt 
book of the Novum Organum. 


All theſe ſpeculations of Bacon may 
fairly be reckoned metaphyſical: they are 
in truth the Metaphyſics of the ſtudy of 
nature: they area rational, and acute, and 
profound inveſtigation, and a diſtin ex» 
poſition, of thoſe laws of human thought, 
by which alone we are enabled to acquire 
accurate and extenſive knowledge, either of 
ourſelves or of the great world around us. 
Every perſon who underſtands the philo- 
ſophical writings of Bacon muſt know, 
that profound metaphyſical knowledge is 
neither unattainable by men, nor unſa- 
tisfaQtory to their underſtandings, nor fri- 
volous in itſelf, nor ufeleſs in ſcience. I 
know not that NEwToN's inveſtigation 
of the law of gravity, and of the compo- 
ſition of light, can juſtly be pronounced 
more important or more uſeful than BA- 


_ coN's metaphyſical - lucubrations ; nor do 
| L 
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I conceive, that they have done more ho- 
nour to human reaſon, or ſhewn in a 
ſtronger light the ſuperiority of that ge- 
nius which firſt perceived them, and un- 
derſtood their importance, and explained 
to others the uſeful application that might 
be made of them. 


Yet even BacoN's philoſophy is no di 
covery in Metaphyſics ; nor muſt we ima- 
gine that he thought it ſuch, from his 
calling it a New Infirument, The practi- 
cal rules or precepts, deduced from his 
metaphyſical ſpeculations, might juſtly in 
his time be regarded as a new and va- 
luable inſtrument in the hands of philoſo- 
phers : but the principles on which thoſe 
rules are founded could no more be 
thought diſcoveries, or novelties, in hu- 
man nature, than the moral precepts of 
SOCRATES, or the logical rules of Ax1s- 
TOTLE, They are plainly ſuch truths as 
every perſon of competent judgement, and 
power of attention to his own thoughts, 
muſt at once recogniſe in himſelf. Many 
of them, doubtleſs, muſt have been per- 
ceived and acknowledged by preceding 

K obſervers 
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obſervers and inquirers in different parts 
of ſcience; as, for example, by SocRA- 
TEs himſelf: it is highly probable, that 
in the courſe of the gradual improve- 
ment of ſcience, many more, or perhaps 
all of BacoN's obſervations and reaſon- 
ings would have occurred to other philo- 
ſophers. 


It would be unreaſonable indeed to ſup- 
poſe, that the revival of ſcience, and even 
the poſſibility of cultivating it with ſuc- 
ceſs, ſhould have depended on the genius 
of any individual, Ir 1s certain, that long 
before the time of Bacon, perhaps even 
before the invention of printing, and the 
conſequent revival of letters in Europe, 
but certainly immediately after thar time, 
men began to awake out of that lethargy 
in which they had ſlept for more than a 
thouſand years of the darkeſt and moſt 
barbarous ignorance. Their firſt efforts 
were naturally, and in part uſefully, em- 
ployed in ſtudying the works of the an- 
cients; in tranſlating them, and com- 
menting on them; in explaining all their 
tenſe, and vindicating all their nonſenſe : 
for 
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for the admiration of the reſtorers of learn- 
ing for every remaining monument of an- 
cient knowledge, knew no bounds. But 
when this firſt warm zeal for the all- ſuffi- 
cient labours of the Ancients began to 
cool, their defects and their errors in ma- 
ny parts of ſcience, and eſpecially in eve- 
ry branch of natural philoſophy, were 
perceived; and accordingly, before and 
during the time of Bacon, ſeveral men of 
genius, as for example GALILEO in Italy, 
and GILBERT (who writes De Magnete) 
in England, began to cultivate the ſcience 
of nature on a more rational plan, and 
with more ſucceſs, than any of the an- 
cients had ever done, and in a manner 
not very different from that recommended 
in the Novum Organum. It is very remark- 
able, that Bacon takes fo little notice of 
GALILEO and his writings; with ſome of 
which, as well as with the hiſtory of his 
great cotemporary, he muſt have been ac- 
quainted, As to his own countryman, 
GILBERT, it is plain, that he was well 
acquainted with his works; for he men- 
tions them often, and very particularly, 


and generally with a degree of contempt 
k 2 which 
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which they do not deſerve. It ſhould 
ſeem that Bacon himſelf did not clearly 
perceive the merit of thoſe firſt imperfect 
attempts towards cultivating ſcience on 
the plan which he was at that very time 
recommending to all philoſophers. But 
though he did not, others would have per- 
ceived the merit of them, and would have 
endeavoured to 1mitate them, probably 
with various degrees of ſucceſs: and it 
cannot be doubted, that by careful obſer- 
vation, and compariſon of the labours and 
of the ſueceſs of thoſe philoſophers who 
cultivated ſcience 'in that manner, men 
would gradually have learned the proper 
method of philoſophiſing. So they would 
have diſcovered America in a little time, 
and by gradually improving and extend- 
ing their navigation, though CoLUMBUSs 
had never exifted ; as in fact they did diſ- 
cover ſome part of it, by a kind of acci- 
dent, in a few years after his firſt diſco- 
very. Let it is for the honour of human 
genius, that it was firſt diſcovered by his 
bold, but judicious and well- conducted 
enterpriſe. 


But 
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But it is not for thoſe who cultivate the 
philoſophy of the human mind, to emu- 
late the fame of the diſcoverers of new 
worlds: that glory belongs to thoſe only 
who can explore the unknown regions of 
the great world around them. The ſpe- 
cularions of even the greateſt and moſt 
ſucceſsful metaphyſical inquirers may be 
juſtly compared to a careful ſurvey and 
accurate delineation of our native coun- 
try; which, though a great and uſeful 
work, could never have given ſcope to 
the great ſoul of CoLumBus, nor called 
forth the genius of the undaunted and 
perſevering Cook. Or we may compare 
the work of the Metaphyſician to a plain 
mirror, which all will acknowledge to be 
a valuable inſtrument, though it neither 
excites our admiration, nor extends our 
views of nature, like the reflecting tele- 
ſcope. And ſurely a philoſopher, whoſe 
darkened eye can find no pleaſure in 
viewing the 1 image of his hoary hair and 
withered face, may find much -pleaſure 
and advantage in the uſe of a mirror that 
ſhall faithfully and diſtinctly reflect to him 
the features of his min. 


Such 
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Such an inſtrument every good meta- 
phyſical treatiſe ought to be; and many 
ſuch will yet be needed to enable mankind 
to ſee and know themſelves with that 
clearneſs and preciſion which are to be 
wiſhed, and certainly may be attained. 
For there is an infinite difference between 
that vague, ſuperficial, and inaccurate 
knowledge of human nature, which all 
men of common underſtanding acquire 
by a kind of inſtinct, and that clear, pre- 
ciſe, and accurate knowledge of it, which 
may be acquired by careful ſcientific in- 
veſtigation. The difference is almoſt as 
great, though not of the ſame kind, as 
that between the inaccurate and ſuperfi- 
cial knowledge of external objects that all 
men naturally acquire in the firſt years of 
their lives, and the more perfect and ſcien- 
tific knowledge of them which philoſo- 
phers acquire by more careful examination 
and ſtudy. 


A certain degree of knowledge of the 
qualities and relations of the material ob- 
jects around us, is indiſpenſably neceſſary 
for the comfort, and indeed for the preſer- 
vation, 
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vation, of human life; and Nature hath 
taken effectual care that we ſhall acquire 
ſuch knowledge, even in our earlieſt years, 
by the ſpontaneous ſuggeſtions and the in- 
ſtinctive exerciſe of our faculties. It would 
be difficult, or perhaps impoſſible, to eſti- 
mate, with any degree of preciſion, the 
amount of the knowledge of the things 
around us, which we acquire in that way: 
nor is it neceſſary to make ſuch an at- 
tempt. We are all diſpoſed to undervalue 
it, and think it little in compariſon of 
what we afterwards acquire by our deli- 
berate exertions, becauſe it is common to 
all men, becauſe we do not remember ever 
to have been deſtitute of it, and becauſe 
we acquired it without labour, nay per- 
haps with pleaſure, when engaged in the 
purſuit of very different objects, and when 
we never even ſuſpected that we were 
learning any thing, Yet we may eaſily 
convince ourſelves, both of the import- 
ance and of the extent of the knowledge 


which we acquire of the world around us, 


by the ipontaneous exerciſe of our facul- 
ties; if we will but conſider the very dif- 
ferent degrees of knowledge of a new- 
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born infant, and of an ordinary child of 
ſeven years of age, however little artificial 
inſtruction the latter may have had, A 
child could hardly (without the conſtant 
and very extraordinary care of other per- 
ſons) eſcape deſtruction for ſeven years, 
unleſs it had acquired much knowledge 
of the things around it. The ſame may 
be ſaid with reſpect to the inferior ani- 
mals; but as their faculties are infinitely 
inferior in degree, if not in ſome meaſure 
different in kind, from ours, it 1s ſcarce 
allowable to make the compariſon. But a 
child that did not plainly ſhew, long be- 
fore it was ſeven years of age, that it had 
acquired and was acquiring much know- 
ledge of rhe material world, would juſtly 
be regarded as an idiot. 


The ' caſe is preciſely the ſame, though 
perhaps it will not be ſo readily acknow- 
ledged, with reſpect to the metaphyſical 
knowledge which we acquire in our early 
infancy; 1 mean, that knowledge which 
we acquire of human nature, without la- 
bour or difficulty, by the ſpontaneous ex- 


ertions of our faculties, and by our occa- 
ſional 
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ſional attention to our own thoughts, and 
to the converſation and actions of others. 
I will not contend, that this general and 
almoſt inſtincti ve knowledge which we ac- 
quire when children, of the principles of 
thought and of action among mankind, is 
as immediately and conſtantly neceſſary 
for our preſervation, as the knowledge of 
the material objects around us; but it is 
juſt as neceſſary for our intercourſe with 
one another. Without it, even language 
(as already mentioned) could neither be 
learned nor employed; nor could the ac- 
tions of an individual who had not ac- 
quired the ordinary knowledge of human 
nature correſpond to thoſe of others. A 
child who was incapable of acquiring, or 
would not learn, thoſe rudiments, if they 
may be ſo called, of Metaphyſics, would as 
certainly and as juſtly be reckoned an idiot, 
as one who was ignorant of the commoneſt 
effects of fire, or of water, or of gravita- 
tion. 


Imperfect as thoſe rudiments of the phi- 
loſophy of mind may juſtly be thought, it 
appears at leaſt that they are ſufficient for 

I the 
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the purpoſes of common life; juſt as the 
correſponding rudiments of the know- 
ledge of external nature are ſufhcient for 
the preſervation of mankind. And in 
both parts of ſcience equally, the pleaſure 
and the ſolid advantage that mankind have 
derived from a very limited and imperfect 
knowledge, ſhould encourage them to ex- 
tend and to improve their knowledge to 
the utmoſt of their power. 


I am ſenſible that many men of the 
greateſt talents, and moſt extenſive know- 
ledge, have regarded all metaphyſical ſpe- 
culations with contempt, as not only uſe- 
leſs, but pernicious in ſcience. Though 
this perſuaſion be raſh and unphiloſophi- 
cal, it is by no means unaccountable; and I 
think it may fairly be regarded in the ſame 
light, and explained on the ſame princi- 
ples, as SOCRATES's diſtruſt and con- 
tempt of aſtronomy, and indeed of all 
profound philoſophy. Such a perſuaſion 
muſt, in the preſent age of the world, and 
in the preſent improved ſtate of aſtrono- 
my, and of many other ſciences, appear 
almoſt incredible, and altogether unwor- 


thy 
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thy of a wiſe and well-informed man; 
but nothing could be more reaſonable, nor 
more characteriſtic of ſound ſenſe and ſu- 
perior judgement, than ſuch an opinion 
was in the days of SockATES; in whoſe 
time aſtronomy, and almoſt every branch 
of ſcience, were in a ſtate ſo imperfect, 
and fo corrupted by erroneous and extra- 
vagant ſyſtems, as to be abſolutely uſeleſs 
to mankind. But it cannot be doubted, that 
he, and that every wiſe man, would have 
approved of the ſtudy of aſtronomy, and 
of other branches of philoſophy, when- 
ever they were properly cultivated and 
improved, ſo as to afford real and uſeful 
knowledge; on the ſame principle that he 
approved of that kind and degree of aſtro- 
nomical knowledge which warchmen and 
pilots poſſeſſed, and which might be uſe- 
ful, by enabling men to know the hours 
of the night, and to ſteer their courſe 
when at ſea, In like manner, the real 
knowledge of every part of aſtronomy 
may be uſeful, either immediately or in- 
directly, in the meaſurement of time, and 
in the art of navigation. So may the real 
knowledge of the laws of human thought, 
| 1 the 
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the moſt important part of human na- 
ture, be uſeful, not only in ſcientific pure 
ſuits, (with a view to which alone I am 
here conſidering it), but on many other, 
perhaps much more important, occaſions: 
for it is not ſcience alone, but Qurcguid 
agunt homes, that depends on the laws 
of human thought; and is, or ought to 
be, an object of attention to the Metaphy- 
fician, as ultimately proceeding from prin- 
ciples which it 1s his buſineſs to explore. 
Bur 1 muſt put an end to this long 
digreſſion, and return to the conſideration 
of the chief cauſes which have contribu- 
ted to fruſtrate the labours of Metaphyfi- 
cians, more than thoſe of phyſical inqui- 
rers; and even to bring contempt and re- 
proach on the lucubrations of the former, 
and on themſelves, 


The only other two of theſe cauſes which 
I think it neceſſary here to conſider, are, 
the improper uſe of appeals to conſciouſneſs, 
eſpecially in cates of keen controverſy ; 
and the employing of ambiguous words 
and phraſes, The latter indeed has ſome- 
times been pernicious even in phyſical in- 
quiries z 
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quiries; but chiefly, as I think, by mar- 
ring or confounding thoſe metaphyſical 
principles which are always blended with 
our phyſical reaſonings, and are indeed 
eſſential to them, The bad effects of the 
former have been neceſlarily confined to 
metaphyſical inquiries. Both of them are 
very intimately connected with | diſcoveries 
in metaphyſics, and ſeem to be requiſite 
for the making, and they plainly are in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary for the aſſerting and 
maintaining of ſuch di/coverzes, 


Conſciouſneſs is the knowing our own 
preſent thoughts; but, in the language 
commonly employed on theſe ſubjects, it 
is more uſual to ſpeak of conſciouſneſs as 
a faculty, by which we know our own 
thoughts. This expreſſion, like many o- 
thers of the ſame kind employed in 
ſpeaking. of the various modifications of 
thought, ſuch as ſeeing, hearing, remem- 
bering, willing, chuſing, &c. is in ſeve- 
ral reſpects improper, and naturally leads 
to much error and confuſion in our rea- 
ſonings; of which afterwards. 


Metaphy ſical 
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Metaphyſical inquiries relate to human 
thought; and the very object of many of 
them is, to aſcertain the moſt general, or, 
if poſſible, the ultimate facts, or indefea- 
ſible laws of it. The moſt obvious and 
natural way, if net the only way, for 
men to know accurately their own thoughts 
on any ſubject, ſeems to be by direct and 
very ſtrict attention to them. We do not 
immediately perceive any other way by 
which men can know their own thoughts, 
either with reſpect to particular notions 
and opinions, or to more general laws: 
nor do we ſee any means of ſupplying de- 
fects, or correcting errors, or even of de- 
tecting falſehood, in the accounts which 
men may give of their own thoughts. Yet 
it muſt be evident, that ſuch defects and 
errors may often occur, either from the 
imperfections of the faculties, or want of 
due attention, or ſtrong attachment to 
ſome peculiar ſyſtem or opinion, in thoſe 
who undertake to attend to their own 
thoughts, and to give an account of them. 
Admitting even, what I really believe to 
be the caſe, that all ordinary men are by 


nature capable of attending directly to 
1 85 their 
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their own thoughts, and conſequently of 
knowing them diſtinctly, and giving a 
clear account of them; ſtill there is rea- 
ſon to think, that this faculty, like every 
other that men enjoy, may be greatly im- 
proved by proper exerciſe, and much im- 
paired by want of uſe; ſo. that in the lat- 
ter caſe the exerciſe of it ſhall become not 
only imperfect, and of courſe almoſt un- 
availing, but difficult and unpleaſant to 
the perſon himſelf, The common duties, 
and buſineſs, and pleaſures of life, not re- 
quiring any great or frequent exerciſe of 
that kind of attention, or reflection, as it 
is called, it will not probably, in the bulk 
of mankind, be found in greater perfec- 
tion than juſt what is requiſite for their 
ordinary occupations and amuſements, 
and above all for their intercourſe with 
one another, 


It will probably be found in much 
greater perfection in thoſe men who have 
exerciſed it moſt, by frequent and ſtrict 
attention to their own thoughts, and by 
compariſon of their own thoughts with 
thoſe of others, in ſo far as theſe are made 
known 
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known to them by ſpeech or writing, 
Strange as it may appear, it is in this 
way poſſible that a few men, not natu- 
rally of ſuperior faculties, ſhall be found 
well qualified to inſtru the reſt of man- 
kind even with reſpet to their own 
thoughts. Though this muſt ſeem a pa- 
radox, it ought to be no more wonderful 
than many ſimilar facts with which we 
are well acquzinted ; ſuch as, the ſuperior 
ſkill, and quicker diſcernment, and more 
accurate judgement, of muſicians, with 
reſpe& to ſounds; of painters, with re- 


| ſpe& to the drawing and colouring of pic- 


tures; of various manufacturers, with re- 
ſpect to the texture, the poliſh, and other 
tangible qualities of bodies; of ſeafaring 
men, with reſpect to diſtant objects; of 
experienced phyſicians, with reſpec to the 
ſtate of the pulſe, and numberleſs little 
ſymptons in fick perſons; of hunters, e- 
ſpecially thoſe of ſavage nations, with re- 
ſpe& to finding and tracing their game. 
In all theſe and many other inſtances, the 
ſaperior knowledge which ſome indivi- 
duals poſleſs, and even the higher perfec- 
tion of the faculty by which that kriow- 
9 ledge 
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ledge is acquired, depend partly, no doubt, 
on the greater frequency, but much more 
on the greater attention, with which it is 
exerciſed, 


On the ſame principle, it may fairly be 
preſumed, that thoſe who have made the 
philoſophy of human thought their chief 
and favourite ſtudy, ſhould be greatly ſu- 
perior to the bulk of mankind, both in 
the knowledge of it, and in the faculty 
of reflection, by which that knowledge is 
acquired ; and that they ſhould uni- 
formly and perfectly agree in the ac- 
counts which they give of it, or, in o- 
ther words, in their ſyſtem of metaphy- 
ſics. 


I have no doubt but that they would 
have been greatly ſuperior to ordinary 
men in both reſpects; and that they would 
have umformly agreed with one another, 
as phyſical inquirers have generally, and 
as Mathematicians have always done, if 
there had not been ſome circumſtances in 
their ſituation, and perhaps in the very 
exerciſe of reflection, and an the nature of 
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appeals to conſciouſneſs, which tended to 
confound their obſervations and fruſtrate 
their labours. 


Some of the moſt important of theſe 
circumſtances may eaſily be ſpecified, and 
I think the knowledge of them may be of 
uſe, by ſhewing Metaphyſicians how ne- 
ceſſary it is either to avoid all appeals to 
conſciouſneſs, or if they muſt have re- 
courſe to them, to employ them very ſpa- 
ringly, and with peculiar caution. 


In the firſt place, It muſt be obſerved, 
that as, for all the common and moſt im- 
portant purpoſes in human life, there is 
little or no occaſion for ſtrict attention to 
our own thoughts, or deliberate reflection 
on them; ſo our attention is given natu- 
rally, and almoſt immediately, in all or- 
dinary caſes, to the things which are the 
objects of our thoughts, the knowledge 
of which things is of real importance to 
us; and not to our thoughts themſelves, 
the accurate ſtudy of which, whatever 
Eknowledge it may afford us, is at beſt but 
of ſecondary uſe, and is hardly intereſt- 


ing 
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ing to any but thoſe whoſe object is the 
philoſophy of the human mind. Accor- 
dingly very few, if any perſons, except 
ſuch philoſophers, or Metaphyficians, as 
they are called, have attempted ſuch re- 
flection on their own thoughts, or have 
given any particular account of their 
thoughts, as known by direct conſciouſ- 
neſs. But moſt of theſe philoſophers have 
begun and continued ſuch attempts with 
ſome preconceived opinion, or ſyſtem, or 
hypotheſis, ſomewhat of the nature of a 
diſcovery in metaphyſics, concerning that: 
part of the philoſophy of the human mind 
which they wiſhed to inveſtigate; and to 
ſuch ſyſtems, whether originally invented 
by themſelves, or only borrowed from 
their predeceſſors, moſt Metaphyſicians 
have been much attached. 


Now, whenever ſuch an attachment to 
any ſyſtem has taken place, but more e- 
ſpecially when it is very violent and un- 
reaſonable, as it often hath been, the per- 
ſon under the influence of it is no longer 
perfectly cand:d in his obſervations and,re- 
flections; nor can he be altogether truſt- 
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ed in the account which he gives of them. 
Without meaning to be difingenuous, per- 
haps with a ſtrong defire to be accurate 
and impartial, he will naturally attend 
moſt to thoſe circumſtances which favour 
his ſyſtem, and will overlook thoſe which 
are adverſe to it. 


If his ſyſtem become a ſubject of 
keen diſpute, as has often happened to 
metaphyſical ſyſtems, he will naturally 
take a part in the controverſy ; his paſ- 
ſions will be roufed, his underflanding 
perhaps will be clonded ; he will be- 
come leſs and leſs candid; victory in 
the argument, not the inveſtigation of 
truth, will be his object; he will perhaps 
he as eager to deceive himſelf, as to con- 
tute his opponents; and may in a great 
meaſure ſucceed in both theſe reſpects, by 
a raſh appeal to conſciouſneſs; and a bold 
aſſertion, that, on careful attention, and 
reflection on his own thoughts, he finds 
the reſult, on the point in diſpute, con- 
formable to his ſyſtem. The temptation 
to this kind of diſingenuity in ſuch caſes 
is ſtrong, and the occaſion is very favour- 

able. 
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able. It does not immediately appear how 
it can ever be poſſible to convict a man of 
error, much leſs of falſehood, (for on 
queſtions of direct conſciouſneſs, error 
and falſehood are very cloſely connected), 
with reſpect to his own thoughts. If a 
perſon has made ſuch a falſe ſtep in meta- 
phyſical reaſoning, and has erroneoufly pro- 
feſſed to believe, as aſcertained by his own 
reflection and conſciouſneſs, things im- 
plied in his ſyſtem, which are not to be 
believed, and are not confiſtent with the 
reflections and conſciouſneſs of other men, 
his ſituation inſtantly becomes very em- 
barraſſing, and almoſt hopeleſs. That 
falſe ſtep cannot be recalled; by it he has 
placed himſelf beyond the reach of argu- 
ment or reaſon, and is pledged, not mere- 
ly in point of underſtanding, but in point 
of veracity, to maintain his ſyſtem, right 
or wrong, to the laſt; for an acknow- 
ledgement of his error would be at the 
ſame time a confeſſion of his falſehood. 
His ſituation, in this reſpect, would be 
preciſely the ſame with that of a phyſical 
inquirer, who, in order to ſupport a fa- 
vourite ſyſtem in phyſics, ſhould delibe- 
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rately and wilfully give a falſe account of 
the reſult of his experiments and obſerva- 
tions. 


This kind of diſingenuity has very ſel- 
dom been practiſed in any branch of phy- 
ſics, except in Medicine; in which indeed 
it has long been abundantly common, and 
conſequently is well underſtood. It ſeems 
now to be pretty generally conſidered as 
one of thoſe peccadillos, which, like bar- 
barous Latin, are Medicis condonanda; and 
is perhaps thought juſtifiable on the long 
eſtabliſhed medical axiom, Si populus vult 
decipi, decipiatur. And, at any rate, great 
allowances are to be made for thoſe who 
muſt live by the follies, and fears, and 
vices of mankind. But I much fear that 
ſome of my profeſſional brethren have ab- 
uſed their privilege in this reſpect, to ſuch 
a degree as to make it almoſt uſeleſs. The 
moſt candid, and patient, and experienced 
phyſicians, who are ſurely the beſt and 
only competent judges of ſuch a queſtion, 
have been obliged to confeſs, that great 
numbers of our medical facts and obſer- 


vations are as little to be rehed on as our 
medical 
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medical theories; and leſs they cannot be. 
In a neighbouring country, the ſame re- 
mark has been ſo generally made, and is 
ſo well confirmed, as to be expreſſed in 
the form of a proverb, Grand obſervateur, 
grand menteur; which my late venerable 
colleague and preceptor in medicine, DR 
CULLEN, whoſe long and extenſive expe- 
rience had fully taught him the truth of 
it, uſed frequently to quote to his pupils 
with great acrimony. I much fear the 
French proverb will ſoon be tranſlated, and 
naturaliſed in this iſland; and that in a 
few years a book of medical obſervations 
will be of as little value or authority, and 
as little to the credit of the author, as an 
equal number of medical advertiſements 
and certificates ſelected from the London 
Newſpapers. | 


When either phyſicians or metaphyſi- 
cians were diſpoſed to act difingenuouſly 
in the account which they gave of their 
own obſervations, they would be encou- 
raged to do ſo by the evident difficulty, 
or in many caſes the ſeeming impoſſibili- 
ty, of detecting any falſity in the account 

which 
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which they gave of their own thoughts 
and their own obſervations. Metaphyſi- 
cians could ſcarce have any other motive 
but mere vanity for acting in ſuch a 
manner: Phyſicians would have that and 
more; for not only empty praiſe, but 
much ſolid pudding, may be earned by 
aſſuming the character of a great diſco- 
verer, and obſerver, and unprover in me- 
dicine. There is reaſon, however, to 
think, that ſome celebrated Metaphyſicians 
have not withſtood even the allurements 


of vanity, 


It is certain, that philoſophers, 1n the 
proſecution of their metaphyſical reſearch- 
es and diſcoveries, have arrived at ſeveral 
very ſtrange concluſions, which by ſome 
have been admitted and maintained as ſe- 
rious and important truths; and by o- 
thers have been treated as mere paradoxes, 
and ingenious ſophiſms. Suppoſing them 
to be ſophiſms, it has been found in ge- 
neral very difficult to detect them. It 
cannot be doubted, that it would be very 
mortifying to the vanity of philoſophers, 
or of thoſe who wiſhed to be thought ſuch, 

to 
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to be obliged to confeſs that they had met 
with ſophiſms which they could not de- 
tet; and ſtill worſe, to be obliged to 
confeſs, that their ſyſtem involved, by ne- 
ceſſary inferences, concluſions which were 
incredible and abſurd. Yet one cr other 
of theſe mortifications could be avoided, 
by thoſe who were unable to detect the 
ſuppoſed ſophiſm, only in one of two 
ways; either by giving up the ſyſtem, or 
by admitting the concluſion that ſeemed 
to be implied in it. 


It is reaſonable to think that it would 
be very gratifying to the vanity of ſome 
philoſophers, or of thoſe who wiſhed to 
be thought ſuch, to be diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt of mankind, by the knowledge of 
certain doctrines, or the profeſſion of cer- 
tain opinions, different from thoſe which 
prevail among the vulgar. The wonder- 
ful arrogance and exultation, with which 
certain metaphyſical opinions, equally 
ſtrange and uſeleſs, have been maintained 
by ſome philoſophers, appear to me fully 
to warrant this ſuppoſition. 


n Now, 
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Now, this gratification could be ob- 
tained, and that mortification avoided, 
by the ſimple and eaſy expedient, of ap- 
pealing to conſciouſneſs, and giving an 
account of the reſult more agreeable to 
ſyſtem than to truth. That this expe- 
dient has on' more occaſions than one 
been ſucceſsfully employed, I am well 
convinced. 


It will eaſily be judged, that in theſe 
general obſervations I allude to the ſtrange 
inferences deduced from the doctrine. of 

Ideas, eſpecially to thoſe given to diſprove 
the exiſtence,” firſt of body, and after- 
wards of mind; which interences ſeveral 
perſons have profeſſed to believe. I own 
I regard thoſe inferences as ſophiſms, and 
the profeſſions of belief in them as in- 
ſtances of the abuſe of appeals to con- 
ſciouſneſs. I ſhould have thought it right 
for any perſons to ſay, that thoſe inferen- 
ces were very puzzling, and that they 
could not diſcover any error in the rea- 
ſoning that led to them. I believe in- 
deed the error is not in the reaſoning, 
but in the principle on which the reaſon- 
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ing is founded. And it is nowiſe ſur- 
prifing that men ſhould not ſet about ri- 
gorouſly examining, nor even calling in 
queſtion, a favourite principle, which, 
though a mere hyporheſis, they had long 
been accuſtomed to regard as a well-eſta- 
bliſhed fact. From that principle, I pre- 
ſame, no evidence can be drawn of the 
exiſtence either of mind or body; and if 
thoſe who maintained the principle had 
aſſerted no more than this, there would 
have been no reaſon to call in queſtion 
their veracity in the account which they 
gave of their own thoughts, on making 
the appeal to conſciouſneſs and reflection. 
Bur when they aſſerted that they did not 
believe in the exiſtence either of mind or 
body, there is reaſon to think they went 
a ſtep too far. Mankind in general are 
ſenſible, that, if they were to give ſuch an 
account of their conviction on the ſubject, 
it would be downright falſehood. They 
have ample experience of the general uni- 
formity of the laws of human thought, 
and no evidence of there being any excep- 
tions to them, or any poſſibility of ſetting 
them aſide, either by voluntary efforts, or 
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by reaſon and argument. They find the 
converſation and the actual conduct of 
thoſe who profeſs ſuch ſtrange opinions 
nowiſe different from their own; and, 
ſeemingly at leaſt, quite inconſiſtent with 
the ſtrange belief which the Metaphyſi- 
clans maintain: and they naturally conſi- 
der theſe Meta phyſicians as no more wor- 
thy of credit in their profeſſions of belief. 
than they would do men who ſhould 
maintain, that ſnow appeared to them 
black, and ink white; or wha, in conſi- 
deration of the acknowledged imperfee- 
tion of human reaſon, ſhoùld declare, 
that they doubted the troth of all the 
axioms of geometry, and the validity of 
every ſyllogiſm and of 2 kind of de- 
monſtration. T 
As belief and doubt are always inyo- 
luntary, I do not think thoſe perſons can 
reaſonably be blamed who doubt the ve- 
racity of men whoſe profeſſions and ac- 
tions have been ſuch as I here allude to, 
But as this queſtion is not connected with 
the ſubject of my inquiry; as I have no- 
* new to offer with reſpect to it; as J 
believe 
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believe the number of thoſe who can be 
the objects of ſuch unfavourable ſuſpi- 
cions is very ſmall, and by no means like- 
ly to increaſe; I think it unneceſſary to 
conſider the point more minutely, But 
there, is another inſtance of the ſame kind 
of abuſe of appeals to conſciouſneſs, for 
the ſupport of very erroneous metaphyſi- 
cal ſyſtems, which I have had in view in 
theſe general abſervations, and which will 
require and deſerve more particular atten- 
tion: I mean the Doctrine of Neceſſity, as 
conſiſting in the perſuaſion, that the in- 
fluence of Motives in producing the (ſup- 
poſed) voluntary Actions of mankind, is 
either preciſcly the ſame with that of phy- 


ſical cauſes in producing their ſeveral ef- 


fects in lifeleſs bodies, or at leaſt ſo near- 
ly che ſame, (that is, making due allow- 
ance for the greater number and different 
nature of the ſteps inter poſed between the 
motive applied and the ultimate overt ac- 
tion performed in conſequence of it), as 
to be abſolute and irreſiſtible in che one 
caſe as well as in the other; and complete 
ly to exclude the ſuppoſed exertion, and 
I nay even the poſſibility, of any 

liberty, 
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liberty, or ſelf-governing power, in living 
perſons, as well as in lifeleſs bodies. 


This much agitated queſtion, as being 
an important part of my own inquiry, I 
have had occaſion to examine minutely 
and rigorouſly; and, with every poſſible 
precaution, and every aſſiſtance to ſtrict 
reaſoning that I could contrive; many of 
which I am ſure had never been employed 
nor thought of before on this ſubject. By 
theſe means, I think, I have been enabled 
to aſcertain ſome points relating to it with 
a degree and kind of evidence not former- 
ly thought attainable on ſuch a metaphy- 
fical queſtion. | 


One of the moſt curious and intereſting 
of theſe points which I have thus aſcer- 
tained is, that the ready admiſſion and 
arrogant aſſertion of the neceſſary conſe- 
quences of the philoſophical doctrine 
which appear the moſt repugnant to the 
general opinion, or what is called the 
common ſenſe of mankind, are uniform- 
ly limited to thoſe cafes only in which the 
appeal with reſpect to the truth of them 

(I2S 11 as 
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as matters of fact is to be made to con- 
ſciouſneſs. 


The inferences from the doctrine in 
queſtion, which I have had occaſion to 
hear or think of, are of two kinds; the 
firſt kind comprehending all neceſſary 
inferences from it with reſpect to the 
conduct of mankind in certain given or 
ſuppoſable circumſtances ; the ſecond kind 
comprehending the judgements or moral 
ſentiments of mankind with reſpe& to 
the merit or demerit of ſuch actual or ſup- 
poſable conduct. 


To the bulk of mankind the ſuppoſition 
that there can be moral merit or demerit 
without ſelf-governing power 1n the per- 
ſon acting, appears palpably abſurd; the 
latter notion being as much involved in 
the former, as thole of time and ſpace are 
in that of motion. But many Metaphy- 
ſicians have got over this difficulty, by the 
eaſy expedient of appealing to conſciouſ- 
neſs; and have boldly declared, not only 
that ſelf-governing power is not eſſential 
to merit or demerit, according to their 
notions, 
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notions, but that it has nothing whatever 
to do with it. Some of them even, as 1 
have found on actual trial, not only aſſert 
this general propoſition, but admit it in 
particular inſtances, though of ſuch a 
kind that I had ſelected them as ludicrous, 
as well as abſurd; in full confidence that 
thoſe to whom I ſtated them would never 
venture to admit them, and would of courſe 
give up the doctrine in which they were ne- 
ceffarily implied. But in this confidence 
T found myſelf wonderfully miſtaken. As 
in all theſe cafes the queſtion of fact was 
to be decided by a direct appeal to con- 
ſciouſneſs; and as thoſe with whom 1 had 
occaſion to argue gave an account of their 
conſciouſneſs, and their ſentiments, dia- 
metrically oppoſite to what I found to be 
true with reſpect to mine; and as | was 
ſenfible that I had no ſuperiority over 
them, which could intitle my thoughts to 
greater regard, or my aſſertions to greater 


credit, than theirs in direct contradiction 
to mine; | thought it expedient to drop en- 


tirely the confideration of ſuch caſes, and 


to turn my attention towards thoſe other 


caſes 
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caſes which related merely to the actual 
conduct, or overt actions, of mankind. 


The doctrine of Neceſſity ſeems to im- 
ply many neceſlary inferences with reſpect 
to the actual conduct of men, on the ap- 
plication of motives, ſtrictly correſpond- 
10g to the reſult in ſimilar caſes of the ap- 
plication of phyſical cauſes to lifeleſs bo- 
dies; but widely different from what 
might.be, and probably would be, the re- 
ſult, on the ſuppoſition of liberty, or ſelf- 
governing power, in the agents: As, for 
example, in the caſe of equal and oppoſite 
motives applied at the ſame time; in 
which caſe, according to the principle, 
and the analogy of the balance with equal 
weights in each ſcale, the perſon would 
neceſſarily remain inactive; but, accor- 
ding to the popular notion of ſelf- govern- 
ing power, might, and probably would, 
chooſe and act according to one of the mo- 
tives, in preference or oppoſition to the o- 
ther. 


Such caſes ſeemed, at firſt view, to af- 
ford a fair opportunity of bringing the 
0 contro- 


cvi 


controverted points to the fair teſt of open 
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unequivocal experiment; to which indeed 
the aſſertors of the Doctrine of Neceſſity 
have often and very confidently appeal- 
ed, or pretended to appeal: as, for exam- 
ple, Dr PRIE STL, in the following paſ- 
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Moreover, we ſee evidently, not 
only that men are determined to act 
by certain motives, but that the vigour 
of their actions correſponds to what may 
be called the mtenfity of their motives. 
If a maſter be actuated ſimply by his 
anger, he will beat his ſervant more 
violently, and continue the correction 
longer, in proportion to the degree of 
his anger, or the apprehended cauſe of 
his diſpleaſure; and kindneſs operates 
exactly in the ſame manner, a ſtronger 
aſlection prompting to greater and more 
kind oflices than a weaker, 


* Alſo oppolite motives, as cauſes of 
love and hatred, are known to balance 
one another, exactly like weights in op- 
polite ſcales, According to all appear- 
| | ance, 
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** ance, nothing can act more invariably, 
or mechanically, Strengthen the 
motive, and the action is more vigo- 
* rous; diminiſh it, and its vigour is a- 
** bated; change the motive, and the ac- 
tion is changed; entirely withdraw it, 
and the action ceaſes; introduce an op- 
poſite motive of equal weight, and all 
* action is ſuſpended, juſt as a limb is 
kept motionleſs by the equal action of 
* antagoniſt muſcles. As far as we can 
judge, motives and actions do in all 
„ poſhible caſes ſtrictly correſpond to each 
other.“ 


Now, all this appears very diſtinct and 
plauſible, and ſeems to be a fair appeal to 
many familiar and unequivocal obterva- 
tions and experiments; but in truth it is 
altogether nugatory: Of all that are men- 
tioned, or alluded to, not one obſervation 
or experiment is unequivocal, or fair, or 
concluſive; nor do I believe, that DR 
PRIESTLY, or any other Metaphyfician, 
ever ſeriouſly intended to reſt the decition 
of the controverly on ſuch experiments as 


he has ſuggeſted ; that is, to abide by the 
0 2 reſult 
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reſult of them, whether favourable or ad- 
verſe to their ſyſtem. I know, that, in 
every inſtance in which the reſult corre- 
ſponded with the ſyſtem, the experiment 
would be reckoned valid, and held as 
concluſive evidence of the doctrine. But 
1 know likewite, that whenever the reſulr 
was adverſe to the doctrine, the experi- 
ment would be ſet aſide, or explained away, 
as inconcluſive; and that, by a kind of 
Philoſophical legerdemain, we ſhould in- 
ſtantly get an appeal to conſciouſneſs, in- 
ſtead of the propoſed appeal to open une- 
quivocal experiment. 


Thus, for example, if in any caſe the 
action performed did not correſpond to 
the motive known to be applied, which 
happens times innumerable every day, it 
would immediately be /uppo/ed, and aſſert- 
ed confidently, as a thing clear beyond 
the poſſibility of diſpute, that ſome other 
motive had occurred which balanced or 
counteracted the one originally known 
to be applied. If, on the application of 
two preciſely equal and oppoſite motives 
at once, for inſtance, the offer of a ſhil- 

| ling, 
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ling, or of a guinea, to a porter, on con- 
dition that he ſhould go one way, and of 
an equal ſum on condition that. he ſhould 
go another way, the two oppoſite motives 
ſhould not balance each other, like equal 
weights in oppoſite ſcales, and the perſon 
ſhould chooſe and act according to one of 
them, diſregarding the other, which wall 
almoſt univerſally happen, it will inſtant- 
ly be ſuppoſed, and aflerted, that the 
perſon found or fancied fome additional 
motive on one fide, which was enough to 
turn the balance, If, on increaſing the 
intenſity of the motive, the vigour or quan- 
tity of the action ſhould not be increaſed 
in proportion, nor even in any degree, 
which will almoſt univerſally happen 
whenever a perſon is offered, either from 
miſtake, or whim, or generofity in his 
employer, or tor the fake of the experi- 
ment, much more tor doing any ordinary 
kind of work than the common and rea- 
ſonable payment for it; as, for example, 
if a labourer were offered a guinea, or an 
hundred guineas, inſtead of a ſhilling, for 
one day's work, it would be ſuppojed, that 
he had ſome other motive to counteract 

that 


that one, and limit its effect. If, on di- 
miniſhing the motive, the action was not 
diminiſhed; if, on changing the motive, 
the action was not changed; if, on with- 
drawing altogether the motive, the action 
did not ceaſe; the ſame kind of ſuppo/e- 
tions, varied according to circumſtances, 
ſo as to ſuit each particular caſe, would 
inſtantly be made. To ſay that they were 
gratuitous and unphiloſophical, and to 
deny them poſitively, would avail no- 
thing; for the moſt poſitive denial of any 
thing is no more a proof of its falſity, 
than a confident aſſertion of it is of its 
truth. This can only be aſcertained by 
an appeal to reflection and conſciouſneſs, 
which 1s little better than an appeal to 
the candour and veracity of men who are 
engaged 1n very keen, and perhaps very an- 
gry controverſy. Yet to ſuch fruitleſs ap- 
peals, inſtead of that propoſed, of open and 
concluſive experiment, the deciſion of the 
queſtion is brought by the eaſy expedient 
of arbitrary ſuppoſitions; which in reali- 
ty amount to a ſyſtematic attempt to try 
the truth of a matter of fact by its con- 
ſiſtency with a preconceived opinion or 
theory; 
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theory; inſtead of trying the truth of the 
theory, as reaſon requires we ſhould do, 
by its conſiſtency with matter of fact. 


Fully aware of the futility of ſuch a 
mode of reaſoning, I have taken peculiar 
care, neither to make, nor to admit, nor 
to deny, any ſuch ſuppoſitions; and never 
to make any appeal, directly or indirect- 
ly, to reflection or conſciouſneſs, with re- 
ſpect to the truth of any ſuppoſed matter 
of fact. Indeed I make no further appeal 
to the thoughts of mankind, on the ſub- 
ject in queſtion, than is done in geome- 
try; I mean, for the admiſſion of axioms, 
or ſelf- evident neceſſary truths, and for 
the validity of ſtrictly logical inferences; 
leaving always the deciſion of every que- 
ſtion of fact to open unequivocal experi- 
ment, that neither directly nor indirectly 
involves or admits of any appeal to con- 
ſciouſneſs. | 


Proceeding on this plan, I ſoon made a 


very curious diſcovery ;—nct in metaphy- 


ſics, I own, but with reſpect to Metaphy- 
ſicians. Wherever I pointed out to them 


neceſſary 
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neceſſary inferences from their own prin- 
ciple, which might at once be brought 
to the teſt of open unequivocal experi- 
ment, and admitted of no appeal to con- 
ſciouſneſs, they perceived intuitively, 
without having occaſion to make any ex- 
periment, that thoſe neceſſary inferences 
were falſe in point of fact; and they 
thought them ridiculous; which I, and 
many others who denied the principle of 
Neceſſity, had done before. Yet all my 
inferences were ſtrictly analogous to the 
actual reſult, in ſimilar caſes, of the ap- 
plication of phyſical cauſes to lifeleſs bo- 
dies, as thoſe who ſaw the falſity of them 
with reſpect to living perſons well knew; 
and ſome of them were merely particular 
inſtances of certain general propoſitions, 
which thoſe to whom I ſtated them, and 
indeed all Metaphyſicians who hold the 
doctrine of Neceſſity, were accuſtomed 
not only to admit, but to aſſert in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, as univerſally and neceſ- 
ſarily true. 


I hope ſome Metaphyſician will find 
leiſure to conſider maturely this ſingular 


occurrence ; 
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occurrence; and will endeavour to ac- 
count for it in a manner. more creditable 
to himſelf and his brethren than I am able 
to do, But, in the mean time, I have no 
ſcruple to ſay of them and their conduct, 
what I am ſure they would think of me 
and mine, if I were to act as they have 
done; thar 1s, if I were to aflert in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, as my firm belief, a doc- 
trine which mankind in general, and they 
in particular, thought abſurd and incre- 
dible; and if I were to admit every neceſ- 
ſary inference from it, however repugnant 
to the general ſenſe of mankind, which 
was to be decided by an appeal to conſci- 


ouſneſs; and yet were uniformly and in- 


tuitively to perceive and acknowledge the 
falſity of every neceſſary inference from 
my own doctrine, which did not admit 
of ſuch appeals, and might be brought 
to the teſt of open and concluſive experi- 
ment, | 


My firm perſuaſion on this point is, 


that thoſe who have maintained the doc- 


trine of Neceſlity have ated uncandidly, 


as well as unreaſonably. 
: Pp Let 
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Let it not be ſuppoſed, that, in hazard- 
ing this aſſertion, 1 fall into the diſgrace- 
ful error, of calling in queſtion the ſince- 
rity of any individual, or any ſet of men, 
for holding opinions different from mine, 
and different from thoſe of mankind in 
general. No perſon can feel more ſtrong- 
ly than I do, how illiberal, as well as un- 
reaſonable, ſuch conduct would be. I 
know well that there are many defects, and 
often great peculiarities, and ſometimes 
wonderful diſorders, in the faculties of 
diflerent individuals ; which will ſuffi- 
ciently account for their maintaining ve- 
ry extravagant opinions, without afford- 
ing the {ſmalleſt ground to impeach their 
veracity. 


It is on the clear and uniform obſerva- 
tion of deliberate inconſiſtency in a particular 
ſet of men, and on it alone, that my con- 
viction of their mala ſides is founded. 


I need not ſay that I am willing to be 
Judged by the ſame teſt myſelf, whenever 
my veracity ſhall be called in queſtion ; 
for I know that I muſt be ſo, whether I 

will 
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will or not; and that I ſhould be exceed- 
ingly laughed at, if I attempted to remon- 
ſtrate againſt it. I preſume the caſe would 
be the ſame with my Lord High Chan- 
cellor, and with the Twelve Judges of 
England, if they were placed in the ſame 
circumſtances; for no rank however ex- 
alted, no talents however acknowledged, 
no character however eſtabliſhed, can ex- 
empt a man from the laws of human 


thought, 


The moſt ſacred, and uniform, and in- 
defeaſible of theſe laws, are the intuitive 
perception of ſelf-evident neceſſary truth, 
and the irreſiſtible conviction of neceſſary 
connection: theſe laws accordingly are 
the very baſis of the moſt perfect icience; 
the former conſtituting the eflence of an 
axiom, the latter that of a ſyllogiſm, To 
diſſent from either of theſe, would inevi- 
tably be regarded as a renunciation of 
Truth as well as Reaton, 


Even in numberleſs caſes where axioms 
and ſyllogiſms are out of the queſtion, 
inconſiſtency in various reſpects may af- 

p 2 ford 
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ford ample proof of inſincerity; and is 
every day admitted as complete evidence 
of it, both in the common conduct of life, 
and in the moſt ſerious diſcuſſions in 
courts of juſtice; in which there is often 
occaſion to judge of the ſincerity of men 
in their aſſertions. 


Thus, for example, if a perſon whoſe 
eyes were open, and quite clear, and to all 
appearance perfect, ſhould declare, that 
even in the beſt light he could ſee nothing, 
and that he was ſtone blind ; however pe- 
culiar his caſe might be thought, and 
however unaccountable it would be to the 
bulk of mankind, there could be no good 
reaſon to call in queſtion his veracity. If 
his conduct uniformly correſponded to his 

account of himſelf; if he was never ob- 
ſerved to diſtinguiſh viſible objects, nor 
to act as men do by the help of their 
ſight; and was often obſerved to ſuffer the 
many 1nconveniencies and embarraſſments 
which blind men feel; 1 conceive, that 
even the moſt uncandid and uncharitable, 
who might at firſt have ſuſpected him of 
impoſture, would ſoon be convinced that 

his 
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his blindneſs was real; and that a magi- 
ſtrate who ſhould take it into his head to 
conſider him as an impoſtor, and puniſh 
him accordingly, would be unjuſt and 
cruel, as well as unreaſonable. But let 
us ſuppoſe, that ſuch a perſon, having no 
apparent defect in his organs of ſight, but 
yet, declaring that he was blind, ſhould 
go about, without difficulty or embarraſſ- 
ment, in places where he was an utter 
ſtranger, and read and write, and diſtin- 
guiſh diſtant and viſible objects, and, in 
ſhort, act uniformly, on all occaſions, like 
men who had the uſe of their eyes; I 
conceive, that even the moſt candid and 
charitable would inevitably regard him 
as an impoſtor; and that a magiſtrate 
would be juſtified in puniſhing him as 
ſuch, 


There have been ſeveral inſtances of a 
ſtill more peculiar and limited defect of 
fight, which diſqualified ſome. indivi- 
duals, and one whole family, for diſtin- 
guiſhing certain colours; though in other 
reſpects their ſight was good, I am my- 
ſelf acquainted with one gentleman who 

cannot 
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cannot diſtinguiſh red from green; and 
with another who cannot well diſtinguiſh 
the different ſhades of blue, nor the co- 
lours bordering on blue, like indigo and 
violet; nor the colours in the compoſition 
of which blue has a ſhare, like purple. 
This kind of peculiarity and defect of 
ſight I conceive to be ſomewhat analogous to 
the peculiarity and defect of apprehenſion 
or underſtanding in thoſe who profeſs that 
they cannot perceive any difference be- 
tween the relation (or influence) of motive 
and that of phyſical cauſe, The ſincerity 
of thofe who declare that they have ſuch 
a peculiar defect of fight cannot, without 
great injuſtice, be called in queſtion, while 
their actual conduct correſponds to their 
declarations. But if ever it is found that 
any of them did and do uniformly diſtin- 
guiſh thoſe colours which they ſaid they 
could not diſtinguiſh, it will inſtantly be 

known, that, on the part of theſe perſons 
at leaſt, there was no defect of ſight, but 
mere pretence and impoſture. 


On the ſame principle, it would be v 
wrong to call in queſtion the bona fides of 


a 
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a perſon who ſhould declare, that he be- 
lieved his legs to be made of ſtraw, and 
his poſteriors of glaſs; both which opi- * 
nions have been entertained by ſome in- 4 | 
dividuals; and, to the beſt of my judge- ih 
ment, are not more repugnant to good 10 
ſenſe, and clear evidence of the plaineſt 
and moſt direct kind, nor do they require 
and imply in thoſe who entertain them a 
mode of actual conduct more extravagant, 
or more different from that of ordinary 
men, than the doctrine of Neceſſity, when 
fairly and ftriftly examined, If a perſon 
holding theſe peculiar opinions were to 
write any reaſonable number of volumes, 
to prove that ſuch was the caſe, not with 
himſelf only, but with all mankind; and 
{ſhould get many diſciples to adopt and to 
maintain this doctrine of Glaſs and Straw ; 
wonderful as ſuch a peculiarity of opinion 
muſt appear, there would, be no evidence 
of mala fides in thoſe who profeſſed it, 
provided only that their actions corre- 
ſponded to their profeſſions. And if all 
of them were uniformly at great pains to 
preſerve from harm' thoſe ſuppoſed frail 
parts of their conſtitutions, as I am well 
aſſured 
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aſſured ſome perſons have been who held 
ſuch opinions, we ſhould be obliged to 
give them credit for their ſincerity, though 
no donbt at the expence of their under- 
ſtanding. But if it were found, that all 
perſons of this fingular perſuaſion ated 
in all caſes juſt like other men, never 
ſhewing in their conduct any marks of 
inſanity, and walking, dancing, riding, 
leaping, when they had occaſion to do ſo, 
without taking any peculiar care of the 
infirm parts of their bodies; it would be 
very difficult not to call in queſtion their 
veracity. And if any perſon, peculiarly 
deſirous either to ſer them right in their 
opinions with reſpect to thoſe parts of hu- 
man nature, or at leaſt to find out in what 
reſpect they were wrong, ſhould propoſe 
to try them, or to inſtruct them, in the 
way of experiment; and after convincing 
them, by many trials, or finding them 
convinced beforehand, that glaſs could 
not be cut with a razor, and that ſtraw 
would not bleed when cut with one, 


| ſhould propoſe to them, one by one, to 


try the effect of a proper application of a 
razor to thoſe parts of their bodies which 
they 
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they aſſerted were made of ſtraw and of 
glaſs; and if hey thould all with one ac- 
cord take the alarm at the mention of 
ſuch an experiment, and refuſe either to 
ſubmit to it themſelves, or to abide by the 
reſult of it when tried on others; then I 
think it could no longer admit of doubt, 
that the opinion which they profeſſed to 
believe was a mere pretence. 


I here content myſelf with pointing out 
the fact, which I preſume will not be diſ- 
puted, that in ſuch caſes our conviction 
of mala fides in thoſe whoſe conduct is fo 
inconſiſtent with their profeſſions, would 
be complete and irreſiſtible. 1 leave the 
inveſtigation of the principle on which this 
conviction depends to the curious, and to 
; thoſe who ſhall think it neceſſary. The 
application of it will be eaſily under- 
ſtood; and if, on a careful examination of 
my argument, it be not found ſtrictly 
juſt, great indeed will be my condemna- 
tion, 


Such are the concluſions, which, it may 


be obſerved, are not merely ſpeculative, 
9 but 
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but uſefully practical, to which I have 
been led by confidering the improper uſe 
of appeals to conſciouſneſs in metaphyſical 
reſearches. | 


The laſt circumſtance to be mentioned, 
as tending peculiarly to fruſtrate ſuch re- 
ſearches more than thoſe of phyſical in- 
quirers, is the uſe of improper, and chiefly 
of ambiguous, words and phraſes, 


This evil has been ſo long and generally 
obſerved, the greatneſs of it has been ſo 
often felt, and ſo many good remarks have 
been made on it by different authors, that 
it is not neceſſary to conſider the ſubject 
at ſuch length as otherwiſe the importance 
of it would have required: nor is it in- 
deed eaſy to add any thing of much value 
to what many diſtinguiſhed philoſophers, 
from Bacon to DR RExp, incluſively, 
have delivered on this ſubject. 3 


The obſervations of Bacon are not 
only the moſt original, but the molt com- 
prchenſive, and moſt important, that I 
have ever ſeen. Some of them, however, 
are 
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are obſcure, by reaſon of the brevity, and 
perhaps even an affected ſententiouſneſs, 
with which they are expreſſed, and the 
want of ſufficient illuſtration by proper 
inſtances: and it muſt be owned, that 
ſome of them are rendered almoſt diſguſt- 
ing, and have the appearance of whim and 
extravagance, by the metaphorical and 
almoſt allegorical manner in which he has 
choſen to expreſs them; and his unlucky 
and unreaſonable attachment to his quaint 
conceit of Idols, which, as he ſays, beſet, 
and occupy, and pervert the underſtand- 
ing, in many different ways. Poſſibly 
this is the reaſon why his obſervations on 
this ſubject have not met with that gene- 
ral regard which they deſerved, and which 
many of his precepts on other points have 
met with, from thoſe who have been the 
moſt ardent and ſucceſsful in the purſuits 
of ſcience, No perſon who. would take the 
trouble to ſtudy the profound ſenſe ot Ba- 
co 's obſervations on this ſubject, (the 
Idola Fori, in his allegorical language), could 
ever doubt of the truth or the importance 
of them: but there is reaſon to think, 
that many philoſophers, and eſpecially 

q 2 Meta» 
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Metaphylicians, have not taken the trou- 
ble to conſider them with due attention; 
This may be inferred from the well-known 
and too familiar facts, that to this day 
the uſe of very improper and ambiguous 
terms, and thoſe fruitleſs endleſs diſputes 
which inevitably reſult from them, ſtill 
prevail in ſeveral branches of ſcience, and 
molt remarkably in the fcience of mind; 
though Bacon has not only thewn the na- 
ture, and origin, and the conſequences; 
of ſuch abuſes, but ſufficiently explained 
the means, and | believe the only poſſible 


means, by which they are to be recti- 
fied, 


Sunt etiam IDOLA tanquam ex contractu 
et focuttate humant generts ad invicem, qua 
IdoLa Foki, propter heminum commercium 
et conſortium, appellamus. Homines enum per 
fer mones ſoctantur; at werba ex captu vulgi 
imponuntur. Jtaque mala et mepta verborum 
impgſilio miris mocts intellectum obſidet. Ne— 
que defin:tiones aut explicationes, quibus ho- 
mines doth ſe munire ct vindicare in nonnul- 
lis conſueverunt, rem mulls modo reſtituunt: 
Jed verba plane vim faciunt intellectui, et 
omnia 
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omnia turbant ; et homines ad inanes et in- 


numeras controverſias, et commenta dedu- 
cunt, 


IpoLA gue per verba intellectui imponun- 
tur, duorum generum funt : aut enim ſunt 
rerum nomia que non ſunt ; ( quemadmodum 
enim ſunt res que nomine carent, per inobſer- 
vationem ; ita ſunt et nomina, que carent re- 
bus, per ſuppoſitionem phantaſiicam) ; aut ſunt 
nomma rerum que ſunt, ſed conſuſa, et male 
termmata, et temere, et inæqualiter, a rebus 
abſiratta, | 1 

Nov. Ors. hb. 1. 43. 60. 


BacoN too points out very well the 


folly of attempting to reQify ſuch evils 


merely by arbitrary or any definitions or 
explanations, for this plain reaſon, that 
theſe mult themſelves conſiſt of words; 
and words, as he remarks, beget words: 
in truth, they ſeem to be very prolific. 
He likewiſe recommends the only feaſible 
expedient to get the better of them; which 
is, to have recourſe conſtantly to the par- 
ticular inſtances of the things themſelves 
about which we mean- to reaſon, and to 

| examine 
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examine carefully and patiently all their 
relations and connections, their differen- 
ces as well as their reſemblances, 


Words are merely the arbitrary ſigns or 
ſymbols of thoughts; Notionum teſſeræ, as 
he very aptly calls them. Without the uſe of 
ſome kind of tokens of thought, we could 
not know enough of one another's thoughts 
on many ſubjects, for almoſt any uſeful 
purpoſe; thoughts themſelves not being 
the objects of any of our ſenſes. The 
words, or other ſigns, employed to expreſs 
our notions of external objects, will be 
ſufficiently explained by the uniform uſe 
and application of them, or occaſionally 


by reference to the things themſelves which 


we wiſh to denote. From the general u- 
niformity of the human faculties, the no- 
tions of all men (except in a few very rare 
inſtances) will be the ſame with reſpect 
to ſuch external objects as they have occa- 
Hon to examine; and the general words 
denoting them will be well and uniform- 
ly underſtood; juſt as proper names are 
by thoſe who know intimately the perſons 
and things to which they are given, It 

can 
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can very ſeldom happen, that a word de- 
noting any external object ſhall be obſcure 
or ambiguous; and if ever this ſhould be 
the caſe, the evil muſt be of ſhort conti- 
nuance, and can have no bad effects; for 
it may be removed in a moment, by re- 
ference to the object itſelf; and certainly 
will be ſo, whenever any miſtake, or doubt, 
or embarraſſment occurs, in conſequence 
of ſuch ambiguity. | 


But this cannot be done ſo eaſily, nor 
in the ſame manner, with reſpect to 
things intellectual. The impoſition of 
names to theſe, is, if poſſible, more ne- 
ceſſary for diſcourſe about them, than the 
nomenclature of external objects is to en- 
able us to ſpeak intelligibly about them. 
It ſeems to have been thought equally eaſy, 
and has been generally attempted with 
little care, and no peculiar attention; 
which indeed could not be expected in the 
firſt rude contrivers of every language. 
Let there could be no exhibition of the 
thing meant, nor any preciſe and pointed 
reference to it, to ſettle the meaning of 
the word denoting it, either originally at 

Its 
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its firſt impoſition, or ſubſequently, on 
ſome miſtakes or embarraſſments occur- 
ring from the uſe of a word, that was not 
fully nor uniformly underſtood by thoſe 
who uſed it, or by thoſe to whom it was 
addreſſed. It might very naturally re- 
main in uſe, and acquire authority, even 
with all its imperfections on its head, and 
ſoon come to be a part of language too firm- 
ly eſtabliſhed to be altered by thoſe who 
alone could know the impropriety of it, 
but who perhaps might not know how to 
rectify it effeftually, and whoſe numbers, 
at any rate, would be too ſmall, and pro- 
bably whoſe purſuits would be too much 
diſregarded by the bulk of mankind, to 
procure for them either attention to their 
remonſtrances, or influence enough to effect 
ſach a reformation as they might reaſon- 


ably propoſe. 


This I take to be the real hiſtory of the 
introduction, and the general uſe, and the 
inveterate eſtabliſhment, of many ambi- 
guous and otherwiſe improper expreſſions, 
_ eſpecially with reſpect to things intellec- 


tual ; which kind of expreſſions is not pe- 
culiar 
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culiar to a few languages, but is found al- 
moſt univerſally in all, and may juſtly be 
reckoned one of the principal cauſes of the 
greater obſcurity, and difficulty, and flow- 
er progreſs, of metaphyſical than of phy- 
fical ſcience, 


Of all the imperfections that any word 
or phraſe in actual uſe can have, the moſt 
common and natural, and beyond all 
doubt the worſt with a view to ſtrict rea- 
ſoning, 1s ambiguity; that 1s, the con- 
founding of different thoughts. By it the 
very purpoſe of artificial language, as 
diſtinguiſhed from natural, namely, the 
communicating of thought preciſely and 
diſtinctly, is fruſtrated moſt effectually; 
and what aggravates very much the evil 
is, that thoſe concerned do not always find 
it out, They think they underſtand one 
another, when in truth they do not. Nay, 
though it has rather too much the appear- 
ance of a paradox, yer I believe it may be 
ſaid with great truth, that ſome philoſo- 
phers have not always underſtood them- 
ſelves in ſome of their moſt elaborate ſpe- 
culations, which they endeavoured to car- 

r ry 
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ry on by the uſe of ambiguous expreſ- 
ſions. For moſt men even think, in a 
great meaſure, by the help of words, on 
many occaſions ; eſpecially on ſubjects of 
ſcientific reſearch, in which a long train 
of diſcourſe or reaſoning is requiſite: and 
if the language they employed were per- 
fect, or nearly ſo, and abſolutely preciſe 
and free from ambiguity, like the alge- 
braical notation employed by Mathemati- 
cians, they would find great advantages 
from the uſe of words; which in this 
caſe would not only ſerve to diſtinguith 
their thoughts, but allo to arreſt and detain 
them, and thereby give to philoſophers a 
more perfect command of them than o- 
therwiſe they could have. Thoughts are 
of their own nature fleeting; ſeldom to 
be recalled, juſt at the time when we want 
them, without ſome effort, and difficulty, 
and delay; and often not to be recalled, 
by any effort that we can make, at leaſt 
in proper time to ſerve the purpoſe requi- 
red. But if they were fairly and diſtinct- 
ly repreſented, by preciſe words or ſym- 
bols, theſe might be employed as freely 
and confidently, I mean, with as little 
| danger 
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danger of miſtake, as the Indian cyphers 
are by an accountant in common arith- 
metical calculation; or as bank-bills are 
by merchants in their tranſactions with 
one another; for every cypher, and every 
bank-bill, ſo employed, repreſents, with- 
out the ſmalleſt poſhble ambiguity, the 
very things, or notions of things, which 
it is intended they ſhould repreſent; that 
is, produces invariably in all concerned 
juſt that thought, tantum et tale, or that 
combination of thoughts, which there was 
occaſion to produce in them. 


Hence it is that ambiguity may juſtly 
be reckoned worſe than any degree of 
mere obſcurity in the expreſſion of thought; 
it is worſe even than not being at all un- 
derſtood. A confuſion of tongues as com- 
plete as that of Babel, nay, even the total 
loſs of ſpeech, though they would prevent 
the communication of thought by words, 
would not prevent the diſtinct exerciſe of 
thought in each individual ſeparately; nor 
would they hinder a perſon from proſecu- 
ting a long train of thought, and perhaps 

TS ſhewing 
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ſhewing clearly by his conduct, that he 
had done ſo to very good purpoſe. 


But let us conſider what would be the 
reſult, if a perſon ſhould attempt to tell 
any very ſimple ſtory, in which but half 
a dozen perſons were concerned, employ- 
ing only one or two proper names to de- 
note all the different perſons who were to 
be mentioned. Any one who does not 
clearly perceive what the reſult muſt be, 
may try the experiment, and will ſoon 
convince himſelf that the attempt is hope- 
leſs. I do not think it going too far to 
ſay, that the talents of Demoſthenes, and Ci- 
cero, and , Herodotus, and Tacitus, united, 
could not enable a perſon who ſhould pro- 
ceed on ſuch a plan to tell any ſtory in 
ſuch a manner that others could rightly 
and umformly underſtand him. 1 wall 
even venture to give it as my opinion, 
that he could not well underſtand himſelf 
in telling or reading his own compoſition, 
however well he might have known the 
ſtory before he expreſſed it in ſuch pre- 
poſterous terms, and however diſtinct- 
ly he might remember it afterwards. I 

conceive 
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conceive that the uſe of ſuch ambiguous 
proper names, as I have ſuppoſed, would, 
during the time they were employed, con- 
found his own underſtanding, as well as 


that of every perſon to whom his diſcourſe 
was addreſled. 


Next, let us conſider the caſe of Mathe- 
maticians, whoſe reaſonings have always, 
and moſt juſtly, been regarded as perfect 
and exemplary in point of clearneſs and 
accuracy, Nothing is more eſſential to 
this than the abſolute preciſion of all the 
terms which they employ. What would 
become of the beſt of them, and of their 
demonſtrations, if rhey were obliged to 
employ only one or two words, to denote 
all the various relations of equal, greater, 
and leſs, perpendicular, oblique, and pa- 
rallel; or if they had but one or two 
words, to expreſs a circle, an ellipſe, and 
a parabola, a ſphere and a cube, a cone and 
a cylinder ? What would become of the 
beſt Algebraiſts, and of their calculations, 
if they were obliged to uſe only one or 
two ens, to denote addition, ſubtraction, 
multiplication, diviſion, the ſquare and 

the 
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the cube, the ſquare root and the cube 
root, and only one or two letters, to de- 
note many different quantities? It muſt 
be evident, I think, that the lucubrations 
of Mathematicians, proceeding on ſuch a 
plan, would be at leaſt as obſcure, and con- 
fuſed, and unſatis factory, and erroneous, 
and uſeleſs, and as diſguſting to every man 
of good ſenſe, and zeal and taſte for ſci- 
ence, as any ſpeculations that ever were 
advanced in metaphyſics. 


Let us ſuppoſe, that bank- bills were ſo 
ambiguouſly worded, that many of them 
might be underſtood individually to de- 
note different ſums of money, either at the 
ſame time, or occaſionally at different 
times, and in the hands of different per- 
ſons: Would ir be paſſible for merchants, 
or for any men of ſenſe, ever to agree a- 


bout the payment of an account in ſuch 
bank- bills? 


Laſtly, Let us ſuppoſe, that, in com- 
mon arithmetic, we were to uſe one or two 
of the Indian cyphers, to expreſs two or 
three different numbers each; what would 

become 
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become of arithmetical calculation, which 
at prelent is ſo diſtinct and ſatisfactory, 
and ſo eaſy and familiar to us all? None 
of us, I apprehend, would be able to ſum 
up a ſingle page of an account; and I pre- 
| ſume the beſt accountants in the world 
would be as long and as completely puz- 
zled with a ſimple queſtion in the rule of 


Three, as Metaphyſicians, from PLATO 


and ARISTOTLE down to Mx Hun and 
DR PRIESTLY, have been with the doc- 
trine of Cauſes; and, after all, would pro- 
bably go as far wrong in their conclu- 
ſions ; if they ſhould ever think of bring- 
ing their work to a concluſion. But it 
would depend entirely on themſelves to do 
this, or to continue their reſearches for 
ever. For it 1s the peculiar prerogative of 
reaſonings by means of ambiguous terms, 
that they may, with equal pleaſure and 
advantage, be continued ad inſinitum; al- 
ways doing, never done: in this reſpect, 


they are vaſtly ſuperior to mathematical, 


and even to phyſical diſcuſſions, which in 


general may ſoon be brought to a deci- 
ſion. 


All 
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All theſe ſuppoſitions are imaginary ; 
and they are of the nature of extreme ca- 
ſes: but, to the beſt of my judgement, 
the evil neceſſarily reſulting from the ſup- 
poſition made in each caſe is nowiſe exag- 
gerated; and all the caſes ſtated are ſtrict- 
ly parallel to the real caſes which 1 have 
in view, and am to examine, 


In confidering many parts of the philo- 
ſophy both of mind and of body, a great 
number of different notions, and things 
which are the objects of ſuch notions, 
muſt be examined and compared, in or- 
der to aſcertain wherein they agree, and 
wherein they differ, and what are their 
various relations to one another. This is 
very particularly the caſe with reſpect to 
that part of philoſophy which I wiſh to 
inveſtigate, namely, the doctrine of Cau- 
ſes, and the nature and various kinds of 
Cauſes, to which Events, by whatever name 
they may be called, whether Changes, Ef- 
fects, Actions, or Phænomena, muſt be 
referred. In this inquiry, the notions of 
Exiſtence, Subſtance, Quality, State, E- 
vent, Change, Effect, Action, Cauſe, A- 
gency, 
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gency, Power, Influence, Neceſſity, Force, 
Mind, Body, Faculty, Motive, and many 
others, are to be examined, and compa- 
red, both with one another, and with the 
things which are the objects of them. By 
comparing them with one another, we 
may learn wherein they agree or differ; 
by comparing them with their proper ob- 
jects, or with the inſtances to which we 
conceive that they correſpond, and from 
which, however careleſsly or imperfectly 
obſerved by us, we have reaſon to think that 
they are principally derived, we may know 


how far they agree with ſuch inſtances, 


or, in other words, how far they are juſt. 
It is obvious, that theſe two ſorts of com- 
pariſons muſt be very intimately connect- 
ed; and that they muſt be mutually ſub- 
ſervient to each other: and it is not ob- 
vious, ner for my own part do I believe, 
that there can be more-than one way of 
conducting with ſucceſs ſuch compariſons, 
and ſuch an examination, as is propoſed, 


For this purpoſe, one of the firſt and 
moſt eſſential requiſites would be, that 


we ſhould, in all our thoughts and rea- 
1 ſonings, 
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ſonings, carefully diſtinguiſh all thoſe dif- 
ferent notions; for that all or many of 
them are ſomehow to be diſtinguiſhed, can- 
not reaſonably be diſputed. The ſecond re- 
quiſite would be, that we ſhould, in our 
diſcourſe, as uniformly and perfectly de- 
note them by different expreſſions, as Ma- 
thematicians always do all the different 
notions which enter into their reaſonings; 
as, for example, equal, greater, leſs, per- 
pendicular, oblique, parallel, addition, 
ſubtraction, diviſion. 


The former of theſe two requiſites I 
conſider as abſolutely indiſpenſable, and 
as attainable with due care and pains; 
the latter of them, if it be phyfically or 
morally poſſible, is, I fear, only practica- 
ble with ſuch extreme difficulty, and fo 
ſlowly, that it may almoſt be regarded as 
unattainable; eſpecially in the beginning 
af ſuch an undertaking. It would re- 
quire a great innovation in common lan- 
guage; particularly with reſpect to the li- 
miting ſtrictly the meaning of many fa- 
miliar words and phraſes; which is al- 
ways more difficult (by reaſon of the 

| deeply 
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deeply rivetted principles of habit and aſ- 
ſociation) than to aboliſh old or to intro- 
duce new exprethons. Such an innovation 
no individual whatever could reaſonably 
hope to effect: indeed very few people 
could expect to be liſtened to, even by 
philoſophers, if they were to propoſe ſuch 
an innovation, though only in the lan- 
guage of ſcience, But this, in the courſe 
of ages, might be accompliſhed by the u- 
nited and ſucceſſive labours of philoſo- 
phers; and I have no doubt but it would 
be ſo, if it were really found neceſſary. I 
can ſee no moral nor phyſical impoſſibi- 
lity in having a language for theſe parts 
of phyſical and metaphyſical ſcience, as 
perfect as algebraical notation, and, if re- 
quiſite, as different from the common lan- 
guage of mankind. 


But ſuch an object, however deſirable, 
that could not, on the moſt favourable 
ſuppoſition, be accompliſhed in leſs than 
many years, or perhaps not in a century, 
muſt be quite out of the queſtion in a firſt 
attempt. And however agreeable or uſe- 
ful it would have been to have had ſuch 

2 Pl 
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a language, as a perfect inſtrument in 
the work propoſed, yet I truſt it is not 
indiſpenſable; and that the work may be 
carried on without it; though no doubt 
with greater labour, and of courſe more 
ſlowly. 


There ſeems no reaſon to doubt, that 
men not having any uſe of language, but 
all the other ordinary faculties of human 
nature, as well as men who had the uſe of 
a perfect language, ſuited to the objects 
of their inveſtigation, might attend to the 
particular inſtances of the things that 
were to be conſidered and compared, and 
might judge of them clearly and well, ſo 
as to know as much of their nature, of 
their reſemblances, of their differences, 
and of all their other relations, as ever 
can be known by mankind. So, for aught 
that 1 can perceive, may men do, who 
have the uſe of ſpeech, but whoſe lan- 


guage, with reſpect to ſuch ſubjects, is im- 


pertect and ambiguous, 


The chief difference that I can perceive 
as neceſſarily reſulting from the three dif- 
ferent 
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ferent ſuppoſed ſituations in point of lan- 
guage, is, that the perſon having the uſe 
of an unambiguous and perfect language 
could communicate his thoughts to others 
preciſely, and eaſily, and rapidly; that the 
perſon having no uſe of language could 
ſcarce communicate his thoughts at all, 
and at beſt very ſlowly and imperfectly, 
by his actions and his ſigns; and that the 
perſon having the uſe of only common 
and ambiguous language, would not only 
expreſs his thoughts imperfectly, and with 
difficulty, if he truſted ro words alone, 
hut often at the moſt imminent riſk, a- 
mounting in ſome caſes to almoſt a cer- 
tainty, of being miſtaken or ill underſtood 
by thoſe to whom his diſcourſe was ad- 
dreſſed, perhaps even of miſunderſtanding 
and perpiexing himſelf. 


I conceive, too, that, ceter:s paribus, the 
perſon who had the uſe of the perfect lan- 
guage, like that of Algebra, would have 
great advantages in conducting his own 
rea ſonings, even by himſelf, independent- 
ly of any view to the communication of 
them to others; and that he would get on 
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in his progreſs towards general inferences 
and concluſions, that is, towards philo- 
ſophical knowledge, much quicker than 
any perſon could do who had not the uſe 
of ſuch an inſtrument to aſſiſt the opera- 
tions of thought. 


But, the natural faculties, by which the 
knowledge of the particular things to be 
compared and judged of is acquired, be- 
ing ſuppoſed uniform, or nearly ſo, in all 
men, 1 conceive, that thoſe who had no 
language, thoſe who had an imperfe and 
ambiguous one, and thoſe who had the 
moſt perfect language, would agree per- 
fectly, in point of thought, as to the ob- 
jects of their inquiry, whenever they at- 
tended to the particular inſtances of them. 
And on this principle. I conceive, that, by 
the conſtant, or even the occaſional, re- 
ference to ſuch particular inſtances of 
what 15 meant by any of the ambiguous 
words or phraſes in every caſe in which 
they are employed, men may be made to 
underſtand” one another perfectly, and, 
what 1s of at leaſt equal moment, may 
underſtand themſelves, in their reaſon- 

ings 
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ings on theſe ſubjects, even though they 
ſtill continue to uſe the common ambi- 
guous language of mankind, which it is 
impoſſible, at leaſt at firſt, to reform and 
render preciſe, This, I preſume, 1s juſt 
what Bacon had in view, when he warns 
us of the inſufficiency, and even of the 
pernicious effects, of definitions and ex- 
planations of terms, and directs us ad in- 
flantias particulares recurrere, earumque ſe— 
ries et ordines : And it 1s preciſely what I 
have endeavoured to do in all my inveſti- 


gations. 


But it is neceſſary, in the firſt place, 
to thew, that the words commonly uſed 
to expreſs the notions that enter into our 
reaſonings on the ſubjects in queſtion, 
are really ambiguous; ut homines (to uſe 
BacoN's words) præmoniti, adverſus ea ſe, 
quantum fiert poteft, muniant; and, in par- 
ticular, that, being duly aware of the am- 
biguity of the words unavoidably to be 
employed, they may, in all their thoughts 
and reaſonings, attend /olely to the import 
of the particular inſtances ſuggeſted in il- 
luſtration of the words, and not to the 

various 
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various and ambiguous import of the 
words themſelves, conſidered apart from 
the inſtances employed in the different ca- 
ſes to explain them. This mode of pro- 
ceeding is indeed unpleaſant and tedious; 
but it is practicable: it 1s not near fo dit- 
ficult as to be obliged to learn and rigo- 
rouſly employ a new philoſophical lan- 
guage: as, for example, any one of the ſeve- 
ral new languages lately introduced, or at 
leaſt propoſed, and really found neceſſary 
in chemiſtry. In this ſcience many new no- 
tions have lately been introduced, many 
old aboliſhed, and many disjoined which 
were formerly aſſociated moſt intimately, 
and expreſſed by vague and otherwiſe in- 
adequate terms, A new chemical lan- 
guage, therefore, was indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary: yet {till I believe many good che- 
miils find much difficulty in uſing any of 
thoſe that have been recommended, and 
even in underſtanding them when uſed by 
others. 


The expedient which 1 employ 1s little 
if at all worſe than being obliged to read 


hiſtory and mathematics, with conſtant re- 
ference 
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ference to maps and diagrams ; without 
the aid of which, very few people would 
be able to comprehend rightly, and un- 
derſtand clearly and fully, what they 
read: It is not, in my opinion, near ſo 
unpleaſant, as to be obliged to ſtudy an e- 
legant author, in a language which we 
underſtand but imperfectly, with the help 
of a tranſlation, (like thoſe ad uſum Del- 
phini), or of notes variorum, or, worlt of 
all, of a dictionary; all which helps ma- 
ny good ſcholars have occaſionally been 
glad to employ, before they were ſufhi- 
ciently acquainted, with the ſtyle of an 
author, or with the language in which he 
wrote, or with the manners and cuſtoms 
of ancient and foreign nations, or with 
the different ſcenes and events, to which 
he alluded, to be able fully to underſtand 
at once what they read. 


As to that mode of proceeding being 
flow, and perhaps tedious, which it no 
doubt muſt be to a certain degree, I rec- 
kon it no diſadvantage, but, on the con- 
trary, a real and very great advantage, in 
ſuch an inveſtigation as mine; the object 

t of 
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of which 1s, not amuſement or pleaſure, 
but inſtruction. Few or none will ever 
engage in it but thoſe who wiſh to be 
inſtructed, or, to ſpeak more accurate- 
ly, who wiſh to inſtruct themſelves ; 
and theſe ſurely cannot think any expe- 
dient too flow, which is evidently neceſ- 
fary, nor any one tedious which is really 
uſeful, for the purpoſe which they have in 
view. Besides, ir is a very great 1mper- 
fection in the underſtanding of many per- 
ſons, that in them the train of thought is 
naturally and generally too rapid, and 
perhaps likewiſe too copious and compli- 
cated, in reſpect even of the combination 
of ſimultaneous conceptions, to allow them 
time to examine ſteadily and accurately 
each particular thought as it oecurs; that 
is, to attend ſtrictly to each of them, as it 
comes, either in ſucceſſion, or in combi- 
nation with others, and to compare them 
with one another, ſo as to perceive clearly 
their reſemblances, their differences, and 


their other relations. 


That there are great differences in dif- 
ferent individuals, and even in the ſame 
indiv.dual 
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individual at different times, with reſpect 
to the natural rapidity of the train of 
thought, is certain; and it may be well il- 
luſtrated, and indeed proved, by the fami- 
liar obſervation, that ſome people ſpeak ſo 
quick, and others ſo flow, that ordinary 
men, accuſtomed to rhe common rate of 
ſpeaking, find it diſagreeable, nay difficult, 
to liſten to them, or to converſe with 
them. 


Thoſe who ſpeak too flow are in gene- 
ral only tedious, and ſometimes dull; but 
few or none ot them are abſolutely unintel- 
ligible. This, however, would almoſt cer- 
tainly be the caſe with one who ſhould let 
his words drop from him at long. intervals, 


like minute guns, or the very ſlow tolling 
of a bell. A ſucceſſion of any words, ut- 
tered ſo ſlowly, would no more be con- 
nected and rational diſcourſe, than the e- 
qually flow ſuccetſion of any ſimple tones 
would be melody or muſic, or than the 
very flow and ſucceſſive inſpection of eve- 
ry minute part of a great picture ſeparate- 
ly would be a view of the whole of it, ſut- 
ficient to give a perſon a juſt notion of a 
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great landſcape, or of the whole groupe 
of figures in an hiſtorical picture. This 
plainly depends on the fleeting nature of 
every kind of thought, and admits of ma- 
ny curious and uſeful applications; which 
it is needleſs here to conſider, 


Thoſe who ſpeak too faſt, even though 
they articulate perfectly, are ofcen but ve- 
ry imperfectly underſtood ; and ſometimes 
become almoſt unintelligible to ordinary 
perſons, whoſe thoughts come to them 10 
much more ſlowly than the torrent of 
words which is poured upon them by too 
fluent ſpeakers, that they cannot overtake 
them. They cannot contrive, by any ef- 
fort of attention, to have, in proper time, 
and ſncceſhon, and combination, the va- 
rious thoughts which the quick ſpeakers 
with to produce in them. This happens 
every day, even in too quick reading, tho 
with diſtin articulation; and though the 
{ſentences read be the compoſition of a 
good author, whoſe meaning was juſt; 
and though every word and phraſe be 
well choſen, and well arranged, fo as to 
expreſs fully and clearly the meaning in- 

| tended, 
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tended, if due time had been allowed the 
hearers to apprehend it. But in very 
quick extempore ſpeaking, it is reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that a perſon may often not 
fully underſtand himſelf : certain it is, 
that many perſons, when they ſpeak very 
quick, not only ſpeak injudiciouſly, but 
1n ſuch a manner, that their words, accu- 
rately remembered, and carefully and 
coolly examined afterwards, cannot be 
underſtood, either by themſelves or by o- 
thers; not even with all the help that rules 
of logic and of grammar afford. 


Sometimes the words, ſometimes even 
the actions of men, are ſuch as indicate, 
not merely imperfe&tion, and obſcurity, 
and confuſion, but abſolute incongruity, 
of thought; to ſuch a degree even as to 
be ludicrous, Bulls, I think, ſome of 
which are only verbal, but others truly 
practical blunders, come under this de- 
ſcription, They ſometimes proceed from 
a perſon's attention being ſo thoroughly 
ingroſſed by one object, that he can think 
of nothing elſe; nor, conſequently, per- 
ceive even the ſimpleſt and moſt obvious 

relations 
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relations of that object to others: but 
more frequently, I apprehend, they pro- 
ceed from tlie very oppoſite circumſtances; 
too little attention, too quick thought, and 
an imperfect and confuſed apprehenſion of 
many things together; which, without 
more time, and ſtricter attention, can nei- 
ther be properly diſtinguiſhed, nor right- 
ly comprehended, in point of thought; 
nor, conſequently, can. they be expreſſed 
in words with ſufficient clearneſs and pre- 
ciſion. 


If it be true, as from its being very ge- 
nerally aſſerted and believed I preſume it 
is in ſome meaſure, that the Iriſh nation 
excels in this kind of compoſition, for to 
my certain knowledge it has not acquired 
an abſolute monopoly of the commodity, 
I conceive that it is to be explained and 
accounted for on the ſimple principle which 
I am here conſidering. - 


To attribute it to any natural defect in 
the intellectual powers of a great people, 
would, in the firſt place, be illiberal in 
the higheſt degree; and, in the ſecond 

place, 
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place, would be abſurd. But I think it 
may reaſonably be attributed ro that pe- 
culiar rapidity of thought, and that eager- 
neſs and impetuoſity of character and con- 
duct, which I preſume the Iriſh themſelves 
will acknowledge to be juſtly their natio- 
nal character, 


Such a peculiarity, whatever may have 
been its origin, whether moral and politi- 
cal circumſtances in diſtant ages, affecting 
whole tribes of men, or the accidental, 
but natural ſingularity of character, of 
one individual, or of one family, of great 
influence and extenſive connections, may 
have become general and permanent, in 
conſequence of the powerful influence of 
inſtinctive involuntary imitation in early 
life, and of long habit in more advanced 
years; which are two of the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt general principles in human nature. 
It may therefore be conſidered as an in- 
{tance ſtrictly analogous to all other pe- 
culiarities of manner, and in ſome mea- 
ſure even of character, which are often 
characteriſtic, not only of individuals and 
of families, but of whole nations; as, for 

, example, 
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example, ſedateneſs or levity, taciturnity 
or loquacity, flow or quick ſpeaking, pro- 
vincial and national accents; all of which 
are in a great meaſure acquired, and often 
firmly rivetted, by the tendency to invo- 
luntary imitation, and the force of eſta- 
bliſhed habit. 


The Bull, in whatever nation or lan- 
guage it may occur, | conſider as the ex- 
treme caſe, or ne plus ultra, of inaccurate 
and imperfect thinking; on which very 
account it affords the beſt illuſtration of 
the nature and cauſes of ſuch inaccura- 
cies and impertections of thought, and of 
the means of correcting them. 

If the train of thought were made ſo 
ſlow in any perſon, that there ſhould be 
rime to attend to every object, and every 
circumſtance of relation involved in 
any common and complex operation of 
thought, (tor moſt common operations of 
thought are complex); and if, by any ex- 
pedient whatever, the perſon were made 
to attend duly to every one of them, ei- 
ther in ſimultaneous combination, or in 


very 
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very. quick ſucceſſion, according to the 
circumſtances of different cafes, I think 
it would be as impoſhble for him to make 
a Bull, as to deny an axiom of geometry, 
or the concluſion of a good ſyllogiſm. 


We hear and read of many wonderful 
Bulls of the truly practical kind, altoge- 
ther independent of language, and plainly 
founded in thoughr alone; ſuch as, ſend- 
ing expreſs for a phyſician to come without 
delay to a patient who was in the utmoſt 
danger, and telling the Doctor, in a poſt- 
fcript of the letter addreſſed and actually 
ſent to him, not to come, as the patient 
was already almoſt well again; or obſer- 
ving gravely, when this ſtory was told, 
that it was right to add ſuch a poſtſcript, 
as it ſaved the ſending another expreſs to 
countermand the Doctor; or incloſing a 


thin fixpence in a ſnuff- box, that it might 


not be again to ſeek when it was wanted 
to open the box, the lid of which was 
ſtiff; or realiſing Hoc AR TH's ingenious 
emblem, in one of his election prints, by 
cutting away cloſe to the tree the bough 
on which the perſon who cut it ſat him- 

i u ſelf; 
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elf; which I once ſaw ſucceſsfully per- 
formed; and, for the honour of my own 
country, I muſt ſay that it was in Scot- 
land, and by a Scotchman, who narrowly 
eſcaped breaking his neck by ſo doing; 
or what may fairly be reckoned the maxi- 
mum of Bulls, and inſtar omnum, a gen- 
tleman, - when his old nurſe came begging 
to him, harſhly refuſing her any relief, 
and driving her away from his door with 
reproaches, as having been his preateſt 
enemy, telling her that he was affured 
he had been a fine healthy child till ſhe 
got him to nurſe, when the had changed 
him for a puny fickly child of her own. 
If I am rightly informed, -France has the 
honour of having produced this immenſe 
and unparalleled Bull; which is indeed 
perfettum expletumque omnibus ſuts numeris 
et partzbus, and perfect of its kind. 


At firſt view, it might baghought that 
men who could fall into ſuch abſurdities 
in their ſpeech or conduct had not the or- 
dinary faculties of mankind ; but this 

would be a great miſtake. There was 
ILY no natural defect in their intel- 
| lectual 
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lectual powers; nor any imperfection in 
their mode of uſing them, either habi- 
tually or on the occaſions ſpecified, but 
what it was in their own power to correct 
almoſt in an inſtant. No laborious effort, 
or what could be called patient thinking, 
would be requiſite for that purpoſe; nor 
any thing more than an eaſy degree of at- 
tention to thoſe circumſtances which 
| ſhould have been conſidered. This fimple 
expedient, would initantly enable them to 
perceive, nay, would make at impoſſible 
for them not to perceive, not only the im- 
propriety of their words and actions, but 
the incongruity and abſurdity of their firſt 
haſty thoughts, as clearly as Mathemati- 
cians perceive. that a part is leſs than the 
whole. Surely a man who could not by 
ſuch means be made in half a minute to 
percei ve the Bull he made, would be as 
much a monſter, and as great a curioſity, 
as one who could not ſeè that the whole 
is oe than its part. 


What is intuitively, as well as experi- 
mentally, certain with reſpect to the great- 
eſt poſſible c imperfeQtions 1 in the exerciſe of 

Ka. thought, 
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thought, in perſons not inſane, nor defi- 
cient in the ordinary faculties of mankind, 
and to the eaſy and almoſt infallible means 
af correcting fuch imperfections, may 
fairly be applied, à fortiori, to the ſlighter 
and more common imperfections of the 
fame kind; which amount only to vague, 
weak, inconcluſive reaſoning, and too 
haſty and imprudent conduct. 1 believe 
they differ more in degree than in kind, 
and accordingly appear ſometimes to paſs 
into one another, by inſenfible grada- 
tions. | r 


It was the actually obferving ſome ſuch 
gradations in the courſe of, my own in- 
quiries; that ſuggeſted ro me the prece- 
ding remarks and illuſtrations; particu- 
larly meeting with one inſtance, in which 
a Metaphyſician, reaſoning by means of 
vague terms, and general principles, and 
abſtract propoſitions, which I reckon very 
prepoſterous inſtruments in ſome reaſon- 
ings, and diſdaining to employ the te- 
dious aid of particular inſtances, which I 
find abſolutely neceſſary helps in my re- 
ſearches, paſſed through all the gradations 
of 
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of incongruity ſo rapidly, as to bring 
them all into view at once; thereby 
plainly n how _— n are ** 
lied. 


As this caſe is very inſtructive, I men- 
tion it particularly, The perſon in whoſe 
argument it occurred is a man of fuperior 
talents, and great erudition, and exten- 
{ive general knowledge, peculiarly well 
verſed in metaphyfical reſearches, and ca- 
pable of, and much uſed to, cloſe and ac- 
curate reaſoning on a ſubject in which the 
principles are clear and well eſtabliſhed, 
and the terms perfectly adequate to ex- 
preſs all the requiſite notions without ob- 
ſcurity or ambiguity, Knowing that he 
held opinions on ſome points of philoſo- 
phy that I had been ſtudying diametri- 
cally oppoſite to mine, which I thought I 
was able to eſtabliſh by new and deciſive 
proof, I allowed him (as J have done ma- 
ny others of the ſame way of thinking 
with him) to examine, at their leiſure, 
and repeatedly, all my arguments and il- 
luſtrations on the points in diſpute. 
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I never could perceive, that he or that 
any other perſon conceived differently from 
what I did with reſpe to any one of the 
many particular inſtances that I employed, 
as illuſtrations of my meaning, and a kind 
of ſpecimens of the things which 1 wiſhed 
to compare: nor could | find that he ever 
ſuſpeted me of miſrepreſenting, or even 
miſarranging any of thoſe inſtances or 
ſpecimens; or that he ever expected, in 
any caſe propoſed ro him, the reſult to be 
different from what I had ſtated it. But 
he retained his former opinion. 


In conſidering how this might come to 
paſs, I ſoon obſerved, that in his own diſ- 
courſe and reaſonings, and 1 have no 
doubt that ſomehow, even 1n his thoughts, 
he employed the vague ambiguous rerms 
which 1 had reprobated; that he would 


not make uſe of the inſtances ſuggeſted by 


me, nor attend to them as the ſubject of 
diſcuſſion and compariſon; but ſeemed to 
be tired and diſguſted with them at leaſt, 
if not provoked at the uſe which I made 
of them; and always recurred to the ge- 
neral, and what I thought the ambi- 
guous, 
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guous, expreſſions commonly employed 
by Metaphyficians. The confequence 
neceſſarily was, that 1 could not under- 


ſtand him, and that he would not agree 
with me. 


I had repeatedly declared to all thoſe 
to whoſe reviſion I ſubmitted my argu- 
ment, as knowing that they were adverſe 
to my concluſions, that if they would fa- 
vour me with their objections in writing, 
I ſhould conſider them with the ſtricteſt 
attention; and that if I found any of 
them valid, or even ſo puzzling, or of 
ſuch a nature, that I could nor eafily an- 
{wer them, ſo as to convert them into a 
ſort of illuſtration of my own reaſoning, 
I ſhould give up my argument as abſurd, 
and chearfully acknowledge my obliga- 
tions to the perſon who ſet me right, and 
his ſuperiority in reaſoning; and ſhould 
commit my lucubrations to the flames, as 


not only uſelets in (canes; but diſgraceful | 
to en 


. os beſt reſt I could give them of 
ö 0 bona n in _ offer, I engaged to 
| Y 34445 Denso ' publiſh, 
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publiſh, along with my Eſſay, any objec- 
tions to which they would ſet their 
names, and which they would allow me to 
publiſh; and as the correſponding teſt of 
their ſincerity and confidence in their own 
ſyſtems and reaſonings, I entreated them 
not to give me any objections but ſuch as 
they could openly avow, and allow me to 
make that uſe of. | 


In conſequence of this offer on my 
part, many objections aud anſwers to 
my Eſſay, were propoſed to me; ſome of 
them of a very wonderful kind indeed, 
and abundantly puzzling, er, as | think, 
irrefragable, if I had had no better in- 
ſtruments for the purpoſe than the am- 
biguous words and vague principles that 
long have been, and ſtill continue in ge- 
neral uſe among Metaphyſicians. But on 
my explaining to the ingenious authors of 
them, what kind of arguments, and more 
particularly what kind of illuſtrations and 
inſtances, earumque ſeries et . ordmes, I 
ſhould ſtate in reply to their objections, 

which I could by no means think valid; 
though none of them retracted their objec- 
tions, or owned that they were erroneous 
. and 
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and unreaſonable; yet I found that none 
of them choſe to avow his objections open- 
ly, by allowing me to publiſh them with 
his name ſubjoined to them; and none 
but one of them would allow me to pub- 
liſh his argument even without his 
name; for this offer I made to them all at 
laſt, as 1 was truly defirous ro have the 
advantage of ſome of the many admirable 
illuſtrations which their objections afford- 
ed. 


From this conduct, which, with only 
one exception, -was umform on their part, 
I could not help inferring, that whatever 
diſlike and diſtruſt they might feel of my 
ſpeculations, and whatever confidence 
they might have in their own ſyſtems, 
they had bur little confidence in the ob- 
jections they offered againſt my reaſon- 


ings. 


That one exception, however, produ- 
ced the ſtrong illuſtration in queſtion. 
The Metaphyſician who had favoured me 
with ſo many unavailing remarks on my 
argument, both viva voce and in writing, 
ng x in 
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in different ſtages of its progreſs, got one 
peruſal more of it when it was printed off; 
and, after conſidering it maturely, at leaſt 
after having it in his poſſeſſion for ſeveral 
months, returned it to me, with his final 
zudgement and remarks on it, and gave 
me leave to publiſh them, if I choſe to do 
ſo, This he did, knowing perfectly what 
reaſons I had to regard my argument as 
valid and concluſive, both in point of ma- 
thematical reaſoning and phyſical obſer- 
vation, experiment, and induction ; know- 
ing alſo, that my reaſonings and inferen- 
ces were given as a teſt of the bona fides, 
as well as of the ſoundnefs of the philo- 
ſophy, of thoſe whole doctrine he main- 
tained ; on which laſt point he had very 
freely and kindly expreſſed to me his opi- 
nion, 


I found theſe laſt objections of the ſame 
kind with thoſe I had got from him be- 
fore; that is, depending on vague general 
principles, and ambiguous terms, with very 
little or no attention to particular inſtan- 
ces, and to the diſtinctions which they en- 
able us, and force us to obſerve; and which 
the 
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the uſe of general ambiguous expreſſions 
enables us and forces us to confound, I 
even thought theſe laſt objections in ſome 
reſpects leſs intelligible, if poſſible, than 
any I had got trom him before. 


The firſt paragraph of his final remarks, 
though the expreſſion of it was vague, 
eſpecially with reſpect to the unexplained 
and unlimited application of the term 
Cauſe, I was enabled, by many different 
circumſtances, and much experience, to 
underſtand ſufficiently to perceive with 
certainty, that it was no objection, and 
that it ſcarce bore any relation to any 
thing that I had advanced, But of the 
ſecond paragraph I could not underſtand 
even one ſentence, though it contained 
many things that, from their grammati- 
cal ſtructure, looked very like propoli- 
tions, and were expreſſed in five or fix ſen- 
tences ; all of which ſeemed to relate to a 
ſubject that had long been familiar to my 
thoughts, and ſeemed to be intended as 
objections, or as a prelude to objections, 
to my own obſervations and reaſonings. 


Moſt other parts of the objections given 
X 2 me 
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me to publiſh appeared to me to have ei- 
ther the ſame or ſtill greater imperfections, 
and to be altogether unfit for publication, 
as being not in the leaſt likely either to 
promote the intereſts of ſcience, or to do 
much credit to their ingenious and very 
metaphyſical author. 


Convinced of this, and ſenſible of the 
peculiar difficulty and delicacy of my own 
ſituation, I tried once more to call the au- 
thor's attention to them, and to the parti- 
cular inſtances. on which my reaſonings 
depended, and to which alone all objec- 
tions to them, and indeed all reaſonings 
on theſe ſubjects, ought to relate. I ho- 
ped. he would. be prevailed on to reaſon on 
my principles, or rather on BacoN's, 
whoſe plan | had adopted; and I truſted, 
that, if he did ſo, whether he altered his 
opinion with reſpect to my argument, 
and the general point at iſſue, or not, 
he would ſee the expediency of either 
withdrawing his objections as invalid, or 
at leaſt not allowing me to publiſh them; 
as ſeveral perſons, not his inferiors either 
in talents or knowledge, and of the ſame 

perſuaſion 
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perſuaſion witch him in metaphyſics, had, 
on mature conſideration, after the ſame 


kind of warning, done with reſpect to 
theirs. 


In this expectation I was baffled as be- 
fore; and, | believe, by the ſame means. 


made one effort more to effect the 
ſame purpoſe. I intreated him, and, as 
it appears, prevailed on him, to ſubmit 
his objections to the reviſion of two perſons 
whom I named to him; two of the ableſt 
men, and beſt ſcholars, and beſt Mathe- 
maticians, and of the moſt extenfive ac- 
quaintance with various branches of ſci- 
ence, that I had ever known; both of 
them were his own intimate friends; borh 
of them were thoroughly acquainted with 
my lucubrations, and my mode of rea- 
ſoning, by reading my Eſſay, as well as 
by frequent converſations with me about 
it: both of them were familiar with 
the inſtances and illuſtrations, and other 
means, that I employed to correct the am- 
biguities, or ſuperſede the uſe, of common 
language in my diſcuſſions; and had felt, 
or 
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or ſeemed to feel, the application and the 
force of them: one of the two, a Meta- 
phyſician as well as a Mathematician, and 
a great admirer of MR Hun and of his 
philoſophy, (of which he ſeemed either to 
have forgotten, or never known the greater 
part, and not clearly to have underſtood 
the reſt, which is a very common caſe 
with the admirers of it), had favoured me 
with many obſervations on my argument, 
in viva voce converſation; and had, in 
the courſe of two years, given me in wri- 
ting two different ſets of objections, chief- 
ly mathematical objections, to it; the firſt 
of which ſets of objections, as he aſſured 
me beforehand, was to contain a complete 
demonſt ration of the error of my reaſon- 
ing: yet ſomehow it has happened, that 
after hearing and maturely conſidering 
my anſwers to his own objections, he has 
not choſen that theſe ſhould be publiſhed, 
either with or without his name, 


The other perſon, too, had favoured me 
with many viva voce remarks on my Eſ- 
ſay; and once gave me in writing a ſet of 
objections to it; not indeed as his own ſe- 

rious 
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rious opinion, but as a ſpecimen of what 
he thought might be urged againſt my 
argument, and would be moſt difficult for 
me to anſwer, 1 found no difficulty in 
anſwering them all, on the ſame plain 
principles on which I had uniformly pro- 
ceeded : and he well knew, and, as I un- 
derſtood him, had acquieſced in my an- 
{wers. | 


Both theſe perſons muſt have known 
perfectly for what purpoſe, and at whoſe 
defire, the other's objections were put 
into their hands; and of courſe what 
would be the inevitable conſequence, if 
they ſhould expreſs their approbation of 
them as valid in point of reaſoning, and 
fir for public view. On this account, in- 
dependently of the perfect conviction I 
have of their candour, 1 was ſure they 
would never expreſs any approbation of 
the objections which they did not truly 
feel; well knowing, as they muſt have 
done, that ſuch proceeding would have 
been, not an unmeaning, but a fallacious 
compliment, and a moſt unfriendly action. 
I rruſted that they would have perceived, 
= 
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and would have made the author of the 
objections perceive, that however acute 
and ingenious his compoſition might be 
in point of metaphyſical ſubtlety, it bore 
ſcarce any relation, and certainly could 
be no anſwer or objection, to my mathe- 
matical reaſoning ; nor even to my induc- 
tion from the eaſieſt experiments in phy- 
fics, and the moſt familiar obſervations on 
the conduct of mankind. 


Great, therefore, was my aſtoniſhmenr, 
about three months afterwards, to receive 
the ſame objections, very nearly in fatu 
quo, with written teſtimonials of the ap- 
probation of the two perſons to whoſe 
Judgement they had been ſubmitted. Both 
theſe teſtimonials J preſerve with care, 
as literary curioſities : the one of the 
Meraphyſico-mathemarico- philoſopher is 


in the ſtrongeſt and moſt general terms; 


the one from the {imple Mathematician 
is more particular and more guarded 
but is in ſubſtance the ſame with the 
other. | 


The objections, double-fortified with 
theſe 
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theſe teſtimonials, were finally ſent to me 
in ſuch a manner as effectually and for ever 
to preclude all further attempts at elucida- 
tion on the ſubject of them with the three 
perſons concerned. 


There was no more to be ſaid. 


The firſt thing to be done was, to aſcer- 
tain whether it was from any defect in the 
compoſition in queſtion, or only from a 
defect in my own intellects, that I did not 
ſee the force and merit of it; whether it 
was only I that could not underſtand it, or 
it that could not be underſtood. Theſe 
two things | have long learned to conſider 
as molt eſſentially different. I cannot un- 
derſtand by far the greater part of rhe 
writings of ARCHIMEDEsS and of NEW 
TON; and I am ſorry for it, as I have no 
doubt that the defect is entirely mine, 
namely, the want of ſufficient mathema- 
tical knowledge : for | am well convinced, 
that all their writings may be under- 
ſtood; and that they deſerve to be ſo, 
both on account of the ingenuity of the 
pep 7 reaſonings 
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reaſonings and the importance of the diſ- 
coveries which they contain. 


I underſtand but very little of the me- 
dical ſyſtem of GaLEN, and ſtill leſs of 
the writings of PARACELSUsS; and not 
much more of the phyſics and the meta- 
phyſics of ARISTOTLE and of Mk Hume; 
and I am not 1n the leaſt ſorry for it: nor 
do I wiſh to underſtand any more of them; 
for, judging of the whole from the part 
which I do underſtand, I preſume with 
confidence, that if it were all intelligible, 
it would not be worth underſtanding ; for 
this, I am ſure, is the caſe with the part 


which I do underſtand ; while, from find- 
ing the directly contrary quality in the 
ſpecimens of the writings of ARCHIME= 
DES and NEWTON which I do underſtand, 
I unavoidably preſume the ſame with re- 
ſpect to the great bulk of them which I do 
not underſtand. 


To apply theſe general principles to the 
objections in queſtion, was eaſy: in truth, 
I bad almoſt involuntarily done it from 

| the 
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the moment I firſt ſaw them; and finding 
thoſe parts of them which I underſtood 
either erroneous in point of obſervation, 
or inconcluſive in point of reaſoning, or 
confuſed and ambiguous in their mean- 
ing, or all three of theſe things together, 
I neceflarily judged, that the more ob- 
ſcure parts of them, which I could not 
underſtand, either could not be under- 
ſtood, or at beſt did not deſerve to be ſtu- 
died. 


Not choofing, however, to truſt abſo- 
lutely to my own judgement, on a point 
of ſuch conſequence, I had recourſe to 
the judgement of ſeveral of the moſt ju- 
dicious, and acute, and beſt informed 
perſons of my acquaintance, whom I pre- 
vailed on to examine ſtrictly thoſe very 
obſcure paſſages of the objections, and to 
tell me what they thought of them, how 
they underſtood them, and whether they 
underſtood them or not. The reſult of 
theſe examinations was, to confirm in all 
reſpects the opinion of them which 1 _ 
formed — 
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Obliged as I was, by my promiſe, to 
publiſh thoſe objections, if 1 did not think 
them valid, and by my fituation, to ſtate 
very fully my anſwers to them, if they 
were publiſhed, 1 fer about inveſtigating 
the meaning of thoſe dark paſlages, and 
tracing all the connections in the train of 
thought in them, with the moſt rigid ac- 
curacy. In the execution of this taſk, by 
far the moſt irkſome I ever did or ever 
will undertake in the purſuits of ſcience, 
I at laſt perceived, that the author of 
them, beginning with the common am- 
biguity in all reaſonings about Cau/es, 
which I had been at much pains to point 
out and to correct, proceeded ſo rapidly 
to greater and greater degrees of obſcurity 
and ambiguity, that in his ſecond page I 
loſt fight of his meaning completely: Re- 
bus nox abſtulit atra colorem. 


On trying again and again to explore 
that dark paſſage, I had the good fortune, 


1n a twelvemonth, or little more, to per- 


ceive for certain, that it could not be un- 
derſtood: the compoſition, from real in- 
congruity 
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congruity of thought, amounting to a ge- 
nuine Bull, as truly as the unlucky French- 
man's indignation at the old woman for 
changing him at nurſe, Many other paſ- 
ſages I then ſaw clearly to be approxima- 
tions to the ſame kind of incongruity, 
and was enabled to anſwer them accor- 


dingly. 


The objections, and the anſwers to 
them, ſhewing ſome of thoſe incongrui- 
ties, are printed in the Appendix to the 
Eſſay, to which they relate; and which 
mult be read before. they can be under- 
ſtood. Every perſon then may judge for 
himſelf, whether the account here given 
of them be exaggerated, or in any way 
miſrepreſented; and will, I truſt, on ma- 
ture conſideration and trial, agree with 
me 1n thinking, that this real caſe affords 
an illuſtration, ſtronger, if poſſible, and 
certainly more in point, than any of the 
1maginary extreme cates that I had con- 
trived, to ſhew the nature and cauſes of 
ſome kinds of obſcurity and perplexity 
of thought, and the remedies or means 

for 
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for correcting them. Such perſons may 
judge, whether it would have been poſſible 
to have thought and argued in the ſame 
way, if, either inſtead of vague, ambi- 
guous, general terms, or along with 
theſe, and in explanation of them, parti- 
cular inſtances, ſuch as Bacon recom- 
mends, and I ſuggeſt, had been duly em- 


ployed. 


Yet thoſe ambiguous expreſſions and 


- reaſonings were ſatisfatory, not only to 


the author of them, but to two other men, 
of undoubted candour, and uncommon 
talents, and great knowledge, and much 
accuſtomed to, and very capable of, the 
acuteſt and ſtricteſt reaſonings on different 
ſubjects, in which the notions to be rea- 
ſoned about are clear and preciſe, and the 
terms expreſſing them diſtinct and accu- 
rate. I have no doubt but that many 
perſons of good ſenſe, even after this 
ample warning, will read the paragraph 
and the objections in queſtion, without 
ſuſpecting their defects; and will think 
them as good, or at leaſt as plauſible, as 

any 
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any common metaphyſical argument, ſuch 
as thoſe of MR Hume and DR PRIESTLY, 
on the doctrine of Cauſes, But let them 
try them by the teſt of particular inſtan- 
ces; let them endeavour even to find ſuch 
inſtances of the general propoſitions which 
they admit ſo eafily, and which in truth 
ſave them the trouble of thinking, and e- 
ſpecially the ſore trouble of dividing, and 
as it were untwiſting their own perplexed 
maſs of thought, and the illuſion will be 
at an end, | 


It is common to ſay, that very quick 
lively people, who often ſpeak too faſt, 
and of courſe ſometimes injudiciouſly, 
{ſpeak without thinking, or before they 
think; but this 1s a mere hyperbole, and 
taken literally would be abſurd and in- 
_ credible, Speaking implies thought, con- 
comitant, or preceding, or both; however 
inaccurate ſuch thought may be. All we 
ought to underſtand by thoſe expreſſions 
is, that ſuch people think too rapidly, 
and conſequently in many caſes erroneouſ- 
ly and confuſedly, and that they ſpeak al- 

| moſt 
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moſt as faſt, and to as little * as 
they think, 


The ſame indeed is true of very en 
writing, (Ido not mean penmanſhip, but 
compoſition), correſponding to very quick 
thinking; though writing be neceſſarily 
much ſlower than ſpeaking, and have a 
ſtrong tendency to make the thinking con- 
nected with it proportionably flow, Yet 
all men who have written much, and well, 
(excepting only SHAKESPEARE, -who it is 
ſaid never blotted), have been obliged to 
correct a great deal; have altered many a 
ſentence which, on cool and- flow exami- 
nation, they found obſcure, or confuſed, 
or erroneous, or unintelligible; and have 
blotted many as too bad even to be mend- 
ed, and have written them anew, And I 
preſume any candid admirer of SHAKE= 
SPEARE will own, that it would have 
implied no diminution of his well-me- 
rited fame, nor been any real loſs to his 
readers, if he too had blotted and correct- 


6 che 


On the ſubject of my inquiry, there is 
yet 
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yet another danger and difficulty, very 
intimately connected with this of too ra- 
pid thought, and equally requiring atten- 
tion and remedy, becauſe it is equally in- 
conſiſtent with that accurate and impar- 
tial attention to various circumſtances of 
relation, and that diſtinct conception and 
equal conſideration of them all, which 
are abſolutely neceſſary for my purpoſe. 


The object and plan of my inveſtiga- 
tion is, to aſcertain, by ſtrict attention, 
the differences, hitherto in a great mea- 
ſure. overlooked, among many things, 
which have perhaps ſomewhat of a com- 
mon nature, and which at leaſt have a great 
and obvious reſemblance. Now it hap- 
pens unluckily, unluckily I mean for this 
inquiry, though no doubt happily for 
. mankind in general, as is the caſe with 
every other principle of human reaſon, 
and I believe fortunately even for thoſe 
who engage in the cultivation of moſt 
parts of ſcience, that our attention is gi- 
ven, firſt, and moſt naturally, to any 
points of reſemblance among different 
things, with little regard to the points of 

2 difference 
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difference among them, even though the 
latter be much greater and more nume- 
rous, as well as more important. 


To this principle we may fairly refer 
the well-known fact, that we are all fo 
much ſtruck with the accidental or the 
family likeneſs among different indivi- 
duals, when ſeen ſeparately, to ſuch a de- 
gree even as ſometimes to fall into very 
ridiculous errors, by miſtaking one perſon 
for another; though perhaps, when the 
two perſons were ſeen together, ſuch a 
miſtake would be thought impoſſible; the 
reſemblance between them being evident- 
ly light and imperfect, and the differen- 
ces undeniably ſtrong and obvious. 


This principle, of an almoſt inſtinctive 
attention to reſemblances rather than to 
differences, and a peculiar pleaſure found 
in contemplating the former and not the 
latter, is, I believe, in a greater or leſs 
degree, nearly univerſal among mankind : 
but it is certainly much ſtronger in ſome 
than in others. It is generally ſtrongeſt 
in men of quick and lively parts, and of 

warm 
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warm imaginations. To poetic fancy it 
is almoſt eſſential: for all the beautiful, 
and ſublime, and pathetic imagery, and 
all the ſtriking alluſions, which poetry diſ- 
plays, depend ultimately on the quick 
perception of various reſemblances, which 
eſcape common obſervation, and, if they 
be not altogether viſionary, at leaſt are 
faint and diſtant, But it is not confined 
to poetry, nor to poets : in the common 
intercourſe of life, and even in the pur- 
ſuits of ſcience, (in which ſome degree of 


it is highly uſeful), we can often ſee a re- 


markable exceſs of it in ſome individuals, 
Ingenia fublimia, et diſcurſiva, etiam tenuiſſi- 
mas et catholicas rerum ſimilitudines et ag- 
noſcunt et componunt, ſays Bacod, whole 
obſervations, both on this tendency and on 
its oppoſite, are judicious and profound. 


Nov. Org. lib. 1. 55. 


That very imperfection and ambiguity 
of common language on the ſubject of 
my inquiry, to which I here chiefly al- 
lude, is undoubtedly the reſult of this ten- 
dency, in philoſophers as well as in the 


bulk of mankind, to dwell with eagerneſs 
2 2 and 
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and pleaſure on reſemblances, though 
ſlight at beſt, if not imaginary, like the 
ſuppoſed analogies between things mate- 
rial and things intellectual, and to over- 
look even the moſt obvious differences. If 
mankind in general had not found, or 
fancied, ſome reſemblance among all dif- 
ferent kinds of cauſes, agents, or princi- 
ples of change, theſe never would have 
been expreſled in any language, as in fact 
they have been in all, by ambiguous 
words and phraſes: and if philoſophers 
in general had not perceived and acknow- 
ledged ſuch reſemblances, and dwelt too 
much on them, regardleſs of the more im- 
portant differences among the things in 
queſtion, they would not have been con- 
tent with the common language on ſuch 
ſubjects; nor would they have uſed it 
without many needful additions and cor- 
rections. They would have done, from 
the firſt dawnings of ſcience, what Ma- 
thematicians muſt have done from the ve- 
ry beginning in geometry, and what phy- 
ſicians are at preſent endeavouring to do 
in medicine, and certainly will accompliſh 
in proceſs of time, with reſpect to the diſ- 
tinctions 


* 
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tinctions and nomenclature of diſeaſes :— 
they would have,contrived and fixed a lan- 
guage of their own, preciſe in its import, 
and adequate to their purpoſe. 


Now all theſe evils and dangers ;—too 
great quickneſs of thought, precluding 
due conſideration of all the circumſtances 
that ought to be conſidered ;—too great 
diſpoſition to attend to reſemblances, and 
to overlook differences; the various points 
of reſemblance and analogy among the 
things to be examined ;—and even the il- 
luſion neceſſarily reſulting from the ambi- 
guity of the terms commonly uſed to ex- 
preſs them, mult be obviated, in one way 
or another, before we can have even a rea- 
ſonable chance of ſucceſs in the propoſed 


inquiry. 


Some of them plainly could not, and T 
doubt much whether any of them could 
be effectually obviated, by any definitions 
or, explanations of the terms employed : 
for, in the firſt place, every ſuch explana- 
tion and term, as relating to a thing not 
barely conceived, and independent of any 

real 
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real exiſtence, like the defineable notions 
of geomerry, but denoting a thing and 
relation which 1s underſtood really to exiſt 
independently of our conceptions, par- 
takes ſo much of the nature of an axiom, 
or petitio principn, that it could not ra- 
tionally be admitted without previouſly un- 
dergoing a rigorous examination, preciſe- 
ly of that kind which I propoſe to begin 
with. And, at any rate, definitions, as 
neceſſarily conſiſting of words, moſt of 
which are ambiguous, would not remove, 
but rather increaſe and multiply, our dif- 
ficulties; by giving us at leaſt two or 
three, and ſometimes perhaps ten or a 
dozen, ambiguous words, inſtead of one; 


and poſſibly a falſe principle to boot. 


But all thoſe inconveniences may, I 
think, be in a great meaſure obviated by 
that kind of illuſtration, and that conſtanr, 
or very frequent, reference to the particu- 
lar inſtances meant, which I propoſe to 
employ. 5 


This ſort of reference and illuſtration, 
in the firſt place, either precludes, or im- 
mediately 


\ 
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mediately corrects and diſpels, the illuſion 
of vague and ambiguous terms. In the 
ſecond place, it peculiarly, and almoſt ir- 
reſiſtibly, calls our attention to the differ- 
ences as well as the reſemblances of the 
things to be examined; for the moſt diſ- 
tinct and ſtriking inſtances of ſuch differ- 
ences will naturally be ſelected, and pla- 
ced in the ſtrongeſt light: ſo that in this 
reſpect it comes as near as the very differ- 
ent nature of things intellectual and things 
material will permit, to the exhibition of 
well choſen and well arranged ſpecimens 
in natural hiſtory, or of well conducted 
experiments in natural philoſophy; the 
importance of which exhibitions in theſe 
two branches of ſcience can require nei- 
ther proof nor illuſtration. And, in the 
laſt place, it effectually retards, and for a 
ſhort time forcibly arreſts, that train of 
thought which it was uſual, and eaſy, 
and pleaſant to indulge; the too great 
rapidity of which prevented that atten- 
tion to many circumſlances, and that ri- 
gorous examination and compariſon of 
different things and relations, which are 

. abſolutely 
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abſolutely neceſſary, and almoſt all that is 
neceſſary, for the purpoſe in view, 


The quickneſs of thought is proverbial ; 
and with good reaſon. Great quickneſs 
of it is by no means inconſiſtent with per- 
fect accuracy and juſtneſs of it in certain 
caſes; as appears by the almoſt inſtanta- 
neous words and actions of many perſons, 
which were characteriſtic of profound 
thought, and diſtinct recollection, and 
ſound judgement, and fair and nice com- 
pariſon of many different things. It can- 
not reaſonably be doubted, that in ſome 
perſons, on particular occaſions, and on 
certain ſubjects, even a preternaturally in- 
creaſed rapidity of the train of thought 
may be of advantage, by bringing to the 
perſon, in a ſhort time, many more 
thoughts than uſual, not only in ſucceſ- 
ſion, but in combination, or rather ſimul- 
taneous exiſtence, alſo; without, however, 
preventing him from attending ſufficiently 
to each of them. 


It may even happen, that while the 
train of thought is greatly quickened, the 
energy 


— 
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energy or force of it ſhall be at the ſame 
time much increaſed; to ſuch a degree 
even, that, with little or no voluntary ef- 
fort, the moſt eager and effeQual attention 
ſhall be given to every part of it; juſt as 
would happen in caſe of ſudden and vio- 
lent bodily pain, or of a loud peal of thun- 
der, or very bright flaſh of lightning. In 
theſe circumſtances, a perſon may judge 
and reaſon better, tho' more rapidly, than 
he could have done, however ſlowly, in 
an hour of languor, when he was do- 
zing, or dreaming, over his own thoughts, 


This advantage of unuſually intenſe and 
rapid thought will, I preſume, be expe- 
- rienced chiefly by perſons who are natu- 
rally dull and flow in thinking, 


It is well Known, that the train of 
thought may be greatly quickened by va- 
rious cauſes, both phyſical and moral; 
for example, by various paſſions, ſuch as 
anger, love, jealouſy; by very eager, 
though voluntary exertions; by bodily 
exerciſe, by wine, by madneſs, and many 
other diſeaſes, eſpecially of the febrile 

ON a a kind, 
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kind, with ſome degree of delirium, or 


| 


tendency to it. 


* Trifles light as air are to the jealous 
* confirmations ſtrong, as proofs of holy 
« writ.” 


On the ſpur of the occaſion, as, for ex- 
ample, in circumſtances of urgent neceſ- 
ſity, or inſtant danger, or in a keen reply 
in a debate in a popular aſſembly, many 
men have ſaid or done, equally ſhowing 
that they thought, things, of which, from 
the general tenor of their words and ac- 
tions, they could not have been ſuppo- 
ſed capable; and of which very probably, 
in other circumitances, they were not ca- 


pable. 


Si Natura negat, facit Indignatio verſum, 
may have been truly ſaid on many occa- 
fions; and Love, it is well known, has 
made ſome good poets, and bad ones 1n- 
numerable, in all ages and nations: but 
however bad they may have been, they 
have contrived to make veries, and to find 


rhimes, and collec images and alluſions; 
. which, 
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which, without the aid of that inſpiring 
paſſion, it is not likely that they ever could. 
have done. 


I do not believe much more than half 
of what is ſaid of the inſpiration of wine: 
it is certain, however, that ſome ſlow dull 
people are quickened and enlivened, and 
made entertaining at leaſt, if not even in- 
ſtructive companions, by what might 
juſtly be reckoned ſome exceſs in the uſe 
of it. But this effect of it is by no means 
conſtant, even in perſons of that deſcrip- 
tion; and in thoſe of an oppoſite conſti- 
tution of mind and body, the bad effects 
of it on the moſt valuable powers of 
thought are great and conſtant; ſo as 
ſoon to bring ſuch perſons to a ſtate bor- 
dering on temporary idiotiſm, or mad- 
neſs, 


Though much has been ſaid, and with 
ſome truth, of the good effects of wine 
in producing Tapidity and vivacity of 
thought, it has ſcarce ever been pretend- 
ed that it favoured the exerciſe of diſcri- 
mination and judgement, The only per- 
a a 2 ſons 
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ſons in whom it has ever been ſuppoſed not 
to have the very oppoſite effects, are ſome 
gentlemen of the Faculty. The ignorant 
vulgar would think, a priori, that, ceteris 
paribus, a phyſician who was ſober would 
attend more accurately to the caſe of his 
patient, and compare and diſtinguiſh all 
circumſtances better, and judge more 
ſoundly, and preſcribe more rationally, 
than he could do when he was drunk. 
But ſome phyſicians, who ſhould be ſup- 
poſed to know themſelves beſt, and wha 
certainly muſt have known how they ac- 
quitted themſelves in thoſe different ſitua- 
tions, have boaſted that they preſcribed 
as well drunk as ſober. In this they could 
not be miſtaken; for, whether we conſi- 
der the matter phyſically or logically, their 
boaſt amounts preciſely to this, That they 
preſcribed no better when they were ſober 
than they did when they were drunk; 
which is undoubtedly a noble accompliſh- 
ment; but it is not ſurely either wonder- 
ful or rare, I ſhould gueſs, that it might 
be found in all phyſician» (to ſay nothing 
of the other limbs of the Faculty) who 
think as little what are doing when 
ſober, 
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ſober, as they do, or might do, when 
drunk: and though I can by no means 
admit that ſuch perſons conſtitute the ma- 
jority of the profeſſion, yet it muſt be 
owned, that they form at leaſt a very re- 
ſpetable minority. Their patients, 
however, who of courſe would take their 
word for any thing they ſaid, eſpecially 
for any thing relating to their own pro- 
feſſion, and their own ſkill, probably had 
not rightly underſtood their phraſeology 
on this point; and might either never diſ- 
cover their miſtake, or not till it was too 
late. f 


With only this one exception, in favour 
of my own profeſſion, and with this logi- 
cal explanation of it, I think we may ſafe- 
ly hold, that, within any reaſonable li- 
mits, flowneſs of thought is favourable to 
diſcrimination, and compariſon, and judge- 
ment, and to the perception of various re- 
lations, eſpecially of ſuch as are complica- 
ted and remote, 


Thoſe who are acquainted with the 
game of Cheſs can need no other, nor 
* a find 
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find a better, illuſtration of this import- 
ant principle of thought and reaſoning, 
than what that ingenious and pleaſing, 
but laborious exerciſe, of thought, af- 
fords. 


It is almoſt impoſſible to ſpeak of it ac- 
curately, either in common or in philoſo- 
phical language; for it has, as indeed it 
abſolutely requires, a peculiar technical 
language of its own. But thoſe who 


know any thing of the game will under- 


ſtand me ſufficiently, when I ſay, that the 
primary laws of Cheſs are arbitrary ; but 
the reſult in point of new or occaſional 
relation, or influence of the pieces on one 
another, and the conſequent expediency, 
or in ſome caſes the abſolute neceſſity, of 


a a particular move in a given ſtate of the 


game, is as much a matter of neceſſary 
conſequence, and 1s by good Cheſs play- 
ers as clearly perceived to be ſo, as any 
propoſition in EvucLiD's Elements, or 
Nxwrox's Principia. The primary laws 
of the game correſpond, in this kind of 
reaſoning, to the axioms of geometry, 
and to the ultimate laws of phyſics, as in 

| | mechanics 
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mechanics and in optics; the ſtate of the 
game, after any. move, correſponds to the 
hypotheſis, or caſe put, in demonſtrative 
reaſoning ; the various indefeaſible rela- 
tions, or influences conſequent upon any 
move or ſtate of the game, correſpond to 
the neceſlary relations, or conſequences, 
which men of ſcience can deduce from the 
laws of Nature, or the axioms of Geome- 
try, conſidered as the major propoſitions, 


and the ſeveral caſes put conſidered as the 


minor propoſitions of juſt ſyllogiſms. A- 
bout theſe, among men of competent 
judgement and knowledge, who will fair- 
ly attend to them, there can be no differ- 
ence of opinion. But without ſuch fair 
and deliberate attention, many, even of 
the moſt obvious and moſt immediate of 
them, will be overlooked by one, or per- 
haps by both, of the perſons playing. 


The number of even immediate rela- 
tions or influences is often ſo great, that 
ordinary players do not perceive, that is, 
do not attend to, them all; nor can they 
do ſo without ſtrict and diſtin examina- 
tion of many things, and many relations, 
either 
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either in ſucceſſion or in combination. 
Now, this proceſs of thought requires 
ſome time; and when ſufficient time is 
taken for it, and when the attention is by 
any means called to the ſeveral proper 
objects, the reſult is uniform in every per- 
ſon. * 


The number of more remote relations, 
that is, ſuch as after two or three moves 
will be immediate, and will have direct 
influence, is almoſt infinite, and far be- 
yond the foreſight of any ordinary perſon, 
even though well accuſtomed to the game. 
Yet much depends on foreleeing and be- 
ing prepared for ſuch remote, and (in one 
reſpect) contingent influences, on differ- 
ent ſuppoſitions; and much is done in this 
reſpect by every good player. 


On theſe occaſions, as on many, in real 
life, the train of thought is often ſo quick 
as to baffle all calculation: but quick as 
it is, ſome time is requiſite for it; and if 
this were much diminiſhed, it could not 
be performed at all, or at leaſt not to any 


good purpoſe, On the other hand, by ta- 
' | king 
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king more time than uſual, a very indif- 
ferent player will be able to perceive, and 
to do, what would have eſcaped a good 
one, who beſtowed very little time in con- 
fidering the ſtate of the game. On this 
principle, I conceive that an ordinary 
player might eaſily fee, and do, in two or 
three minutes, what PHRHILLI DpOR himſelf 
could not do in half a ſecond. I conceive, 
too, that if any two perſons were to at- 
tempt to play at Cheſs as faſt as they 
could move the piecet, they would ſoon 
find it impraQticable : they could nor ac- 
compliſh even the moſt eaſy operations of 
thought requiſite for the game, All judge- 
ment or ſkill would be confounded : no 
regular plan (correſponding to a train of 
reaſoning in ſcience) could ever be accom- 
pliſhed ; nay, not even formed: the beſt 
players would overlook numberleſs advan- 
tages, and would run headlong into as 
many dangers. They would probably 
make many falſe moves; that is, moves 
contrary to the fundamental principles or 
rules of the game; which rules, though 
purely arbitrary in their firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment, are, with reſpect to all who play at 

b b Cheſs, 
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Cheſs, as ſacred and indefeaſible as the 
natural laws of human thought. Falſe 
moves at Cheſs, therefore, correſpond very 
exactly to abſurdities in logic and in geo- 
metry, to diſcoveries in metaphyſics, and 
to Bulls in the common language and buſi- 
neſs of mankind. And if any perſon, ei- 
ther from obſtinacy wil not, or from want 
of attention, and too rapid thought, can- 
not obſerve thoſe rules, and will perſiſt in 
violating them, however great his talents 
=! may be in every reſpect, moſt certainly he 
can never play at Cheſs. 


All theſe obſervations and reaſonings, 
which are fo well illuſtrated and proved, 
and almoſt rendered viſible and tangible 
by the inſtance of that game of thought, 
are, I conceive, ſtrictly applicable to the 
exerciſe of thought 3 in the puriuits of ſci- 
ence, 


tained as a matter of fact, that a Mathe- 
matician of ſuperior genius and know- 
ledge may perceive, almoſt intuitively, the | 
truth of ſome very abſtruſe and complex 


|= Admitting, what I believe is well aſcer- 
| 
l 

propo- 
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propoſitions, and that he may very quick- 
ly ſee the demonſtration of them ; which 
it would be a work of great labour, and 
long time, to impart and explain to ordi- 
nary men; yet | believe the converſe of 
the propoſition is much more frequently 
found true; I mean, that men of ordi- 
nary talents, by labour, and time, and 
patient thinking, find out many propoſi- 
tions and demonſtrations, which would 
eſcape the greateſt Mathematicians, if they 
ſhould not take time to think of them. 
And even when ſuch propoſitions are diſ- 
covered, whether by the tranſient efforts 
of ſuperior genius, or by a kind of acci- 
dent, or by deliberate patient thinking, 
they cannot be communicated to ordinary 
men, but by that peculiar proceſs of 
thought which we call Demonſtration; 
which is certainly a very ſlow, and to ma- 
ny people appears a very tedious, opera- 
tion of thought. Both the ſlowneſs or 
ſeeming tediouſneſs of it, and the great 
ad vantage, or rather the ſupreme autho- 
rity of it, in point of validity, depend 
chiefly on this circumſtance, that, by va- 
rious helps and contrivances, the atten- 
b b 2 tion 
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tion is called, pointedly and irreſiſtibly, 
to each ſeveral ſtep or link of the neceſ- 
fary relation between the propoſition to be 
proved and things already known. 


The capacity and the habit of this ſlow 
operation of thought, with due attention 
to every thought as it occurs, either ſingly, 
or in ſucceſſion, or in combination with 
others, is eſſential, not only to mathema- 
tical, but to ſtrict philoſophical reaſoning: 
but in many parts of philoſophy, eſpecial- 
ly in the philoſophy of mind, it has been 
much neglected; while by {far too great 
attention has been given to every circum- 
ſtance of analogy. 


But though the capacity and the actual 
exerciſe of that flow proceſs of thought 
be eſſential, it is not the only thing that 
is eſſential to philoſophical inveſtigations: 
nor was patient thinking NEWwWTON's only 
merit, as he too modeſtly ſaid of himſelf, 
Many a very ſtupid fellow muſt have 
thought as ſlowly, and as patiently, and 
as long, as ever he did; but yet not to e- 


qually good purpoſe, He certainly poſ- 


ſeſſed 
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ſeſſed great quickneſs and comprehenſive- 
neſs, as well as patience and command of 
thought. And 1 believe ſuch quickneſs 
and comprehenſiveneſs of thought, with 
ſuch perfect command of it, that it can 
be exerciſed as ſlowly and patiently, or as 
keenly and rapidly, as different occaſions 
may require, is one eſſential part of that 
rare combination of talents which conſti- 
tutes true mathematical and philoſophical 
genius, 


Probably ſome rude conception of the 
importance, and perhaps ſome actual ex- 
perience of the advantages, of theſe dif- 
ferent conditions of the train of thought, 
may have given riſe to the practice, com- 
mon among ſeveral ancient nations, of 
conſulting twice on their moſt important 
concerns; eſpecially thoſe of peace and 
war; firſt when drunk, and again when 
ſober. | 


TactTvs, who mentions the fact very 
particularly with reſpect to the ancient 
German nations, whoſe manners and cu- 


1 he ſeems to have been well inform 
ed 
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ed of, gives but a confuſed and imperfect 
account of the reaſon and purpoſe of this 
cuſtom, - I ſuſpect indeed that he had not 
rightly underſtood it himſelf; for he does 
not expreſs himſelf concerning it with his 
uſual preciſion, and clear ſtrong ſenſe : 
to me he appears even to contradict him- 
ſelf a little, in the account he gives of 


it. 


Deliberant, dum fingere neſcuunt :—conſit- 
tuunt dum errare non poſſunt. The lat- 
ter ſentiment is undoubtedly right: the 
former, if it be truth, certainly is not 
the whole truth. Bur I rather think that 
TaciTus had miſtaken the purpole and 
the effect of the firſt conſultation. 


The ancient Germans were not cunning 
nor deceitful; and if they had been ſo, 
they would no more have got drunk to- 
gether at a council of ſtate, than the. Corps 
Diplomatique would do in London, or the 
Council of Ten at Venice; or if, by any ac- 
cident, they had done ſo once, they ſurely 
would not have repeated it, nor made it 


an eſtabliſhed cuſtom. Gen non aſtuta nec 


callida 
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callida aperit adhuc ſecreta pectoris, licentia 
loci, Ergo detefla et nuda omnium mens 
poſlera die retractatur. But what he had 
ſaid juſt before appears to me a much fair- 
er and more complete account of the mat- 
ter: De pace denique ac bello in conviviis con- 
fultant : tanquam nullo mag is tempore aut ad 
femplices cagitat iones pateat animus, aut ad 
magnas mecaleſcat. 


This laſt, I preſume, was the chief cir- 
cumſtance of advantage which the honeſt 
Germans had in view in their firſt fitting. 
They had certainly found that wine inſpi- 
red them with invention, and boldneſs, 
and enterpriſe; and gave them a degree 
of quickneſs, and vivacity, and ardour 
of thought, which Nature had denied 
them, | 


Their ſober meeting next day, not only 
enabled them, but almoſt forced them, to 
examine anew, {lowly and coolly, their 
firſt ardent and rapid thoughts, and to 
conſider them rigorouſly in all their cir- 
cumſtances and relations. Thus they con- 
trived, in ſome meaſure, to unite the ad- 


vantages 
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vantages of quick and ardent with thoſe 
of flow and patient thinking. This was 
much to the credit of their metaphyſical 
knowledge : it ſhewed great attention to 
their own thoughts in different circum- 
ſtances, and accurate obſervation: of thoſe 
of others, as indicated by their words and 
actions; and it may fairly be regarded as 
a good proof and example of the advan- 
tages which even a rude and ignorant 
people may derive from the ſtudy of the 
laws of human thought. 


- Such being the advantages, and, in 
many caſes, the indiſpenſable. neceſſity, of 


flow and patient thinking for good reaſon- 


ing, the attempt to- produce it almoſt for- 
cibly, on a ſubject of very abſtruſe ſpecu- 
lation, in which the want of it has been 
ſeverely felt, and has in a manner fruſtra- 
ted the labours of many great philoſo- 
phers, will not, I hope, be thought im- 
proper; though it muſt be done by means 
in ſome reſpects unpleaſant, and which in 
any ſubject of elegant literature, or in any 
work addreſſed to the imagination or to 
DK 571 the 
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the paſſions of men, would be a 
and inſupportable. 


| ' Philoſophy boaſts not, like Poetry and 

Eloquence, to © whirl the throbbing heart 
along ;” nor leads ſhe her votaries through 
_ enchanted regions, while at each ſtep 
imagination burns.” She rather invites 
them patiently to explore the dreary mine, 
whoſe treaſures will ſoon reward their toil ; 
and bids them boldly try the mountain's 
ſteep aſcent, whoſe ſummit, hid in clouds, 
they muſt not hope to reach, but where 
every ſtep they mount extends their view 
of the order and beauty of nature, and re- 
moves them farther * vulgari tumultu, ha- 
minumque curts.” 


_— 


I am perfectly aware of an objection 
that may be made to my plan of inveſti» 
gating the nature of the different kinds of 
' cauſes or principles of change, by compa- 
ring them with one another, and obſer- 
ving wherein they agree, and wherein they 
differ; which objection, if it were valid, 
would be abſolutely fatal to my inquiry. 
L allude to the opinion, which, with va- 


C Cc rious 
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rious modifications, hath been taught by 
many philoſophers, inculcated and adorn- 
ed by poets, and, as it 1s thought, 1n ſome 
meaſure admitred by mankind in general, 

That every change which we obſerve pro- 
ceeds, (as many of them unqueſtionably 
do), either immediately or ultimately, from 
the agency of ſome living Being, perhaps 


from the immediate operation of the Su- 


preme Being himſelf, 


 VirGiL ſeems to have been peculiarly 
fond of the latter opinion, and has ei- 
ther expreſſed it, or alluded to it, re- 
peatedly, and in a very beautiful man- 


ner; as, for example, in the following 


paſſages. 


Ab Jove principium, Muſe, Jovis omnia plena. 


— — — Deum namque ire per omni 

Terraſque, en maris, Nn * 
7. undum, * 440 4 

Hine pecudes, armenta, wires, genus omne * 
rarum, 


Quen que ſibi tenuis naſcentem arceſſere wvitas 


Scilicet huc reddi deinde ac rejoluta referri 
ä Onma : * 
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Onmia : nec mort eſſe locum, ſed viva volare 
Sideris in numerum, atque alto ſuccedere celo, 


Principio celum ac terras, campoſque liquentis, 
Lucentemque globum Lune, Titaniaque n/lra 
Spiritus intus alit, totamque infuſa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno Je corpore miſcet. 
Inde hominum pecudumque genus, viteque vo- 
lantum, 8 
Et quæ mar moreo fert monſira ſub equore pontus. 
Freut eft ollis vigor, et celeftis origo 
Seminibus, quantum non noxia cor pora tardant, 
Terrenique habetant artus, moribundaque mem- 
bra, | 903; | | 


But no poet has been more fortunate in 
expreſſing thoſe. ſentiments than Pore, 
who certainly muſt have had in view 
V1kGi1L's lines; which, however, he has 
undoubredly ſurpaſled in the following ad- 
mirable verſes; 


All are but parts of one ſtupendous whole, 

6 Whoſe body Nature is, and Gop the ſoul: 

© That, chang d through all, and yet in all the ſame, 

© Great in the earth, as in th' etherial frame. 
Cc Cc 2 « Warms 


- 
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% Warms in the ſun, refreſhes in the breeze, 

« Glos in the ſtars, and bloſſoms in the trees, 

« Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
*« Spreads undivided, operates unſpent.” 


It has been ſuſpeRed, and with ſome 
appearance of reaſon, that theſe ſenti- 
ments which Porz hath ſo happily: ex- 
preſſed, had been communicated to him 


by LoxD BoLINGBROKE, who meant to 
convey by them opinions very different 


from what Poet had in view. They are 
certainly very nearly, if not preciſely, the 
ſame with thoſe which make part of Sp1- 
Noza's ſyſtem of Atheiſm. But, diſre- 
garding this fuſpicion, which, with re- 
ſpect to Pork, at leaſt, would be highly 
unjuſt, as well as groundleſs, we may con- 
fider his verſes as bone fide intended to ex- 
preſs, in a forcible and lively manner, the 
juſt and pious ſentiments of a philoſopher 
ſtrongly impreſſed with the perception of 
that power, and wiſdom, and goodneſs, 
which every part of nature ſo amply diſ- 
plays. Conſidered in this point of view, 
they are unexceptionably good, But it 
muſt be remembered, that they are only 


poetical, 
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poetical, and very highly metaphorical, 
expreſſions of thoſe juſt and pious ſenti- 
ments, in which every perſon of ſound 
judgement muſt acquieſce; but by no 
means accurate and literal expreſſions of 
ſtrict philoſophical truth. 


We admit them, and we are pleaſed 
with them, as we are with many fimilar 
proſaie, but not leſs ſublime, expreſſions 
of our own dependence on the power and 
goodneſs of Gop. Thus, in ſpeaking of 
the Supreme Being, we call him our Fa- 
ther; we ſay, that in him we live, and 
move, and have our being. Such ex- 

preſſions, taken metaphorically, are juſt 
and pious; but taken literally, they 
would be impious, as well as extrava= 
gant, 


To ſuppoſe that when we call Gop our 
Father, we mean 'to expreſs lirerally the 


ſame relation between him and us that we 


uſually expreſs by the word Father; or to 
ſay that we have no other fathers or an- 


ceſtors but him, would be either im- 


piety or inſanity in the higheſt degree. 
IF; To 
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© To ſuppoſe that the admiſſion, that in 
him we live, and move, and have our be- 
ing, ſhould ſuperſede all phyfical inquiries 
into the ſtructure and functions of our bo- 
dies, by which we are enabled to live, and 
move, and have our being in this world, 
would be not merely unphiloſophical, but 


extravagant. 


On the ſame principle, and for the ſame 
reaſons, when we admit as juſt as well as 
pious, the ſentiments of Pop E, and Vi R- 
GIL, and other poets, with reſpe to the 
dependence of all natural phenomena on 
the agency of the Supreme Being, it is 
only in ſuch a general and metaphorical 
ſenſe, as ſhall leave the inquiry into the 
nature and influence of all ſecondary and 
ſubordinate cauſes, as entire and free as 
the inquiry about the father and other an- 
ceſtors of a perfon, in point of genealogy, 
is left, after admitting that GoD is the Fa- 
ther of all. 


If ſach expreſſions and ſentiments had 
been confined to poets only, there could 


have been no occaſion to conſider them in 


the 
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the proſecution of my inquiry But that 
has not been the caſe: they have been 
conſidered by ſome philoſophers as ratio- 


nal opinions at leaſt, and fit ſubjects of 


ſcientific inquiry, if not even ſelf-evident 
truths, or what I ſhould call Laws of hu- 
man Thought. 


| Of this I need offer no other proof than 
by quoting a few paſſages from the wri- 


tings of one, whoſe freedom both from 


common and from philoſophical prejudi- 
ces, as well as his ſuperior talents, and his 
zealous and ſucceſsful efforts in the pur- 
ſuits of ſcience, though. they cannot, in 
an age of liberal and rational inquiry, give 
to his opinions the force of authority, muſt 
intitle his ſentiments to peculiar attention, 
and to the ſtricteſt examination, I allude 
to DR REI D, from whoſe Eſſays on the Ac- 
tive Powers of Man the following 015 
graphs are ſelected. 


The exertion of active power we call 


Action; and as every action produces ſome 
change, ſo every change muſt be cauſed 
by ſome exertion, or by the ceſſation of 


ſome 
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ſome exertion of power. That which 
produces a change by the exertion of its 
power, we call the Cauſe of that change; 


and the change produced, the Efett of 


that cauſe.” 
Page 12. 13. 


“% From this principle it follows, that 
every thing which undergoes any change 
muſt either be the efficient cauſe of that 
change in irſelf, or it muſt be changed by 
ſome other being. 


In the firſt caſe; it is ſaid to have active 


power, and to att in producing that change. 


In the ſecond caſe, it is merely paſſive, or 
is atted upon; and the active power is 
in that being only which produces the 
change.” 

- Page 276. 


* Thus we ſay, the ſun riſes and ſets, 
and comes to the meridian, the moon 
changes, the fea ebbs and flows, the winds 
blow. Languages were formed by men 
who believed theſe objects to have life and 


active power in themſelves. It was there- 
| fore 
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fore proper and natural to expreſs their 
motions and changes by active verbs.” 
| Page 282, 


© But as to the real cauſes of the phæ- 
nomena of nature, how little do we know! 
All our knowledge of things external muſt 
be grounded upon the information of our 
ſenſes; but cauſation and active power 
are not objects of ſenſe; nor is that al- 
ways the cauſe of a phænomenon which 
is prior to it, and conſtantly conjoined 
with it; otherwife night would be the 
cauſe of day, and day the cauſe of the fol- 
lowing night, | 


It is to this day problematical, whether 
all the phænomena of the material ſyſtem 
be produced by the immediate operation 
of the firſt cauſe, according to the laws 
which his wiſdom determined, or whe- 
ther ſubordinate cauſes are employed by 
him in the operations of nature; and if 
they be, what theic nature, their num- 
ber, and their different offices are? And 
whether, in all caſes, they act by commiſ- 

MG <9: 905; 
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fion, or, in ſome, according to their dif> 
cretion ?” 
| Page 286, 


© A conſtant antecedent, or concomi- 
tant of the phænomenon whoſe cauſe is 
ſought, may anſwer the pur poſe of the in- 
quirer, as well as if the real cauſe were 
known. Thus, a ſailor defires to know 
the cauſe of the tides, that he may know 
when to expect high water: he is told, 
that it is high water when the moon is ſo 
many hours paſt the meridian. And now 
he thinks he knows the cauſe of the 


tides. What he takes for the cauſe an- 


{wers his purpoſe, and his miſtake does 
him no harm.“ | 


Page 287. 


It can hardly eſcape obſervation, that 
the notion of cauſe, as thus explained by 
DR RE1p, is widely different from that 
commonly adopted by philoſophers, either 
Metaphyficians or phyſical inquirers; ſo 
very different indeed, that the axiom, 
Every change or effect muſt have a cauſe, as 
underſtood by him, will ſcarce be admit- 

ted 
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ted even by phyſical inquirers; and will not 
only not be admitted by Metaphyficians 
as a principle univerſally rrue, but will be 
regarded by many of them, eſpecially by 
DR PRIESTLY, and all the diſciples of 
Mx Hume, as univerſally falſe, and even 
impoſſible, 


The reaſon of this ſtriking difference 
between them plainly is, that DR REetD, 
like many philoſophers who had preceded 
him, had attended too much to one kind 
of Cauſe, or principle of change, namely, 
what a man, or any other living Being, is 
to his own voluntary actions, or to thoſe 
changes which he produces directly in 
himſelf, and indirectly in other beings, by 
the occaſional exertion of his own power. 
This kind of Cauſe may be called excluſively 
an Agent; I mean, merely for diſtinction's 
ſake, not as implying any opinion about it. 
That there are ſuch Agents, and that many 
Events are to be referred to them, as either 
wholly or partly their Can/es or principles 
of change, I acknowledge to be certain, 
and even ſelf-evident. But that all Events, 


without exception, are to be referred to 
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ſome ſurb Cauſes, and neceſlarily imply 
the operation of Azents, and the exertion 
of Power, I can by no means admit; for 
I neither perceive it as a ſelf-evident neceſ- 
ſary truth, nor have I ever met with any 
evidence of it, 


It appears to me, that DR REI D, and 
many philoſophers who have thought and 
argued nearly as he hath done on this point, 
have gone juſt as far wrong on one fade as 
Mx Hume, Dr PRIESTLY, or Mg LEik- 
N ITE, or, in general, all aſſertors of the 
doctrine of Neceſlity, have done on the o- 
ther. Theſe philoſophers have attended 
too much to another kind of Cauſe, which 
we ſhall call, but merely for the ſake of 
diſtinction, and without implying any o- 
pinion about it, Phyfecal Cauſe; as, for ex- 
ample, what impulſe is to motion, heat to 
expanſion, fuſion, and evaporation, the 
earth to the fall of a ſtone towards it, the 
ſun and moon to the tides, &c. That 
there are ſuch Cauſes, or, in other words, 
that we conce:ve ſome relation to ſubſiſt 
between the various things and events re- 
if EP that have been mentioned, 

which 
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which relation we are accuſtomed to ex- 
preſs by the terms Cauſe and Efed, is, I 
think, juſt as certain as that there are 4- 
gents for other Events. It appears to me 
likewiſe abundantly evident, that theſe 
two relations are ſomehow different from 
one another; and that both of them are 
very different, and eafily diſtinguiſhable, 
from various other relations of event, 


When I ſay, that heat is the cauſe of 
the melting of ice, I mean, and I preſume 
I ſhall generally be underſtood, to expreſs 
a certain relation between the heat and 
that event, and a relation eſſentially dif- 
ferent from that between a man and any 
of his voluntary actions; different too 
from that between motive and action; 
different even from that between evidence 
and belief; different from that between 
the vital principle (or life) of a plant or 
animal and its growth, its functions, and 
its diſeaſes; different from that between 
the various occaſional or exciting cauſes, 
(ſuch as Air, Water, Light, Heat, Cold, 
Contagion, Poiſon, &c.), and the growth, 
the functions, and the diſeaſes, of plants 
| and 
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and animals; different even, in ſome 
meaſure, from that between impulſe and 
motion; and difterent from that between 
any body and the fall, or tendency to fall, 
of another body towards it. 


All theſe relations, which I mention 
only as ſpecimens, but by no means as a 
complete enumeration, of the various re- 
lations of event, and of the different gene- 
ra and ſpecies of Cauſes, I conceive to be 
not only different, but eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
able from one another; and I ſhould think 
it impoſſible for any one, who had the or- 
dinary faculties of mankind, to confound 
any one of them with the ſimple relation 
of priority and ſucceſſion among things 
and events; as, for example, that between 
day and night, or between the morning 
dawn and the riſing of the fun, No man 
ſurely ever regarded the dawn as the cauſe 
of the riſing of the ſun, or night as the cauſe 
of day. But as the philoſophy of Mx 
Honk, which ſome other Metaphyſicians 
have been proud to adopt, and even his 
definitions and explanations of the rela- 


tion of cauſe and effect, lead men to con- 
found 
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found all thoſe notions, it may be expe- 
dient to keep in view the ſimple relation 
of priority and ſucceſſion, even in our in- 
quiries concerning cauſes ; were it only that 
we may be the better enabled to perceive 
what more there is in the relation of every 
kind of cauſe and event, than merely the 
one ſucceeding the other. 


I ſhould think it almoſt equally impoſ- 
ſible for men of ſenſe and competent 
knowledge to confound any one of thoſe 
relations with that of neceſſary connection 
or relation, which we either perceive in- 
tuitively, or diſcover by reaſoning, in geo- 
metry, Theſe connections in geometry 
are not even relations of event, but only of 
quantity. Yet they have been in ſome mea- 
ſure confounded with the others, in the rea- 
ſonings of many philoſophers, both ancient 
and modern, Many of ARISTOTLEès il- 
luſtrations, in his reaſonings about cauſes, 
are taken from geometry. In modern 
times, it has been thought extravagant 
and impious to doubt of the neceſſity of 
the relation of cauſe and effect; poſſibly 
in a great meaſure becauſe that opinion 


was 
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was held by Mx Honk, who no doubt 
thought he had made a great diſcovery in 
metaphyſics when he ſhewed that we had 
no perception and no proof of any neceſ- 
ſity in the relation between particular cau- 
ſes and their effects. On this account it 
may be proper to have in view the neceſ- 
ſary relations of quantity, as well as that 
of ſimple priority and ſucceſſion of events, 
in examining the various kinds of cauſes, 
and their ſeveral relations to the events 
proceeding from them, 


The moſt common tendency among phi- 


loſophers who have ſpeculated concerning 


the nature and influence of cauſes, at leaſt 
in modern times, has been to overlook 
ſome of the kinds of cauſes that have been 
mentioned, and to confound others of 
them; to attend chieffy to phyſical cauſes ; 
to ſuppole that for every event, even for 
the voluntary action of a living perſon, 
there muſt be ſuch a cauſe; to maintain 
that the relation of motive and action is 
eſſentially the ſame with that between 
phyſical cauſe and effect; and thereby to 


exclude, not only the neceſhty, but almoſt 
the 
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the poflibility, of the operation of an 4- 
gent, or cauſe of that kind which DR 
REI p, in the paſſages quoted from his Eſ- 
ſays, and which many other philoſophers 
have thought univerſally neceſſary for the 
production of change. 


After the moſt careful examination of 


the ſubject, I cannot help diſſenting from 


both thoſe philoſophical ſyſtems ; from 
the one, becauſe I think there are ma- 
ny events which we have no reaſon what- 
ever, either from the primary laws of hu- 
man thought, or from particular obſerva- 
tion, experiment, and induction, to refer 


to Agents; from the other, becauſe I think. 


there are many events, for example the 
voluntary actions of mankind, which 
ought to be referred to Agents as their pro- 
per and chief principles of change. 


When we refer the voluntary action of 

a perſon to the agent as the author of it, 
that is, as the Cauſe, or principle of 
change, from which it proceeded, we can- 
Not reaſonably be charged with maintain- 
ing the abſurdity, that there may be an 
ee event 
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event or effect without a cauſe. As little 


can we be charged with that abſurdity, 
when we refer the melting of ice, and the 
boiling of water, to heat; and when we 
refer the fall of a ſtone to the ground, and 
the ebbing and flowing of the ſea, to the 
influence of the earth on the ſtone, and of 
the ſun and moon on the ocean, accor- 
ding to the principle of general gravita- 
tion. We have, I think, every reaſon that 
the nature of the ſubject and of our own 
faculties can admit of, to believe, that 
there are among things inanimate, and 
conſequently incapable either of power or 
activity, (in one ſenſe, and that too the li- 
teral and moſt common ſenſe of theſe 
terms), ſuch relations that they may be 
mutually cauſes or principles of change to 
one another, without any exertion of 
power, or any operation of an agent ſtrict- 
ly ſo called. Such relations, for aught 
that we know, may take place among bo- 
dies at great diſtances from one another, 
as well as among bodies really or ſeem- 
ingly in actual contact; and they may 
vary, both in degree and in kind, accor- 

| ding 
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ding to the diſtances between the bo- 
dies. | 


From the moſt extenſive and accurate 
obſervation of many familiar events, we 
infer, that there are ſuch relations among 
things inanimate. But we know them 
only as matters of fact. We may reaſon- 
ably doubr, and perhaps inquire, whether 
they be ſtrictly neceſlary truths, like thoſe 
of geometry, or matters of arbitrary ap- 
pointment, like the laws of Cheſs, and of 
all other games. The reſult in point of 
event, in any given caſe of the application 
of ſuch cauſes, will be the ſame, whether 
the relation among the bodies be neceſſa- 


ry, or contingent and arbitrary; provided 


only it be eſtabliſhed and conſtant. 


It is perfectly conceivable, that a rela- 
tion of event, ſtrictly neceſſary, and in- 


dependent of any arbitrary appointment, 


may be known to us only as a matter of 
fact, and learned only by obſervation, ex- 
periment, and induction; juſt as ſome 
geometrical propoſitions, for example the 
47th and 48th of the firſt book of Eu- 
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CLID, which are known to men of ſci- 
ence as ſtrictly neceſſary truths, are known 
to many carpenters and bricklayers only 
as matters of fact; and might have been 
learned by ſuch men by means of repeated 
trials, and inductive reaſoning, It is even 
conceivable, that our faculties, which are 
abundantly ſufficient to enable us to un- 
derſtand the difference between the two 
ſuppoſeable caſes, may not be ſufficient 
to enable us to decide the queſtion, nor to 
perceive the neceſſity of ſuch relations, 
however real it may be; juſt as the facul- 
ties of a ſtupid and ignorant bricklayer 
may not be ſufficient to enable him to un- 
derſtand the demonſtrations of the firſt 
book of EvucL1p, that 1s, to perceive the 
neceſſity of thoſe relations of quantity 
which are demonſtrated in it; though he 
may underſtand the mere propoſitions, 
and be able to apply them to practical uſe 


in his daily occupation; as, for example, 


to make the angles of his buildings right 
angles, by /etting off at each of them a 
triangle of ſuch proportions, that the 
ſquare of the fide oppoſite to the angle, 
which he wiſhes to be a right one, ſhall be 

| equal 
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equal to the ſum of the ſquares of the two 
ſides which form that angle. 


Suppoſing that ſome of the relations of e- 
vent, particularly that of phyſical cauſe and 
effect, comprehending the circumſtance of 
their conflant conjunction, as it has been very 
properly called, which ſeems always to be 
implied in ſtrict phyſical reaſonings, as 
well as in the common notions and actual 
conduct of mankind, are neceſſary, like 
thoſe of quantity, which are the objects 
of mathematical reaſoning; the opinion, 
that there muft be an exertion of power or 
activity to produce ſuch events, would be 
not merely erroneous, but abſurd : for, 
on that ſuppoſition, no power or agency 
would be requiſite to produce them, any 
more than to produce the relations of geo- 
metry; and no power in heaven or earth 
could prevent theta from being what they 
are.” 


If that ſuppoſition be thought extrava- 
gant or impious, let us take the more mo- 
deſt, and perhaps more rational ſuppoſi- 
tion, that ſuch relations, comprehending 
that 
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that circumſtance of conſtant conjunction, 
ſubſiſt only by the wiſe but arbitrary ap= 
pointment of the Supreme Being, who 
might have made them different if he had 
thought fit; ſtill the neceſſity, at leaſt, if 
not the poſſibility, of any exertion of 
power, or of any agency, would be com- 
plerely excluded; while ſome other rela- 
tions of event, that do not comprehend 
the circumſtance of the conſtant conjunction 
of the cauſe with its effect, but, on the 
contrary, imply their occaſional and very 
frequent ſeparation, as, for example, the 
relation of motive and action, not only do 
not exclude, but abſolutely require and 
imply, the operation of an agent, ahd the 


"exertion of power, 


\ 


If any perſon wiſh to conſider more fully 
this general and very abſtruſe point, let him 
be peculiarly careful to attend to the things 
and to the juppoſitions in queſtion, and not 
to be miſled or confounded . by the ambi- 
guous words and phraſes generally em- 
ployed on this ſubject, and by the nuga- 
tory arguments founded on them. Let it 
be remembered, that the queſtion is not, 

whether 
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whether body can act, either where it is, 
or where it is not; but ſimply, whether it 
be conſiſtent with the laws of human 
thought to believe, that ſuch relations 
may ſubſiſt among bodies, either by ne- 
ceſſity, or the nature of things, or by the 
arbitrary appointment of the Deity, that 
they ſhall, in certain circumſtances, be 
mutually cauſes or principles of change to 
one another. 


It is plain from the paſſages quoted 
from Dx REI D's Eſſays, and indeed from 
the whole tenor of his reaſonings on theſe 
ſubjects, that he holds firmly that opinion 
which appears to me to be erroneous; and 
that he had not attended to the many im- 
portant differences among the ſeveral kinds 


of cauſes; eſpecially between Agent and 
Phyjical Cauſe. 


Suppoſing him to be wrong in his opi- 
nion on the point in queſtion, it 1s but 
juſtice to him to acknowledge, that his er- 
ror can in no degree affect the validity of 
his obſervations and reaſonings in morals, 
or with reſpect to the active powers of 
man: 


44 
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man: for whatever may be thought of 
numberleſs other events, and of their cau- 
ſes, it muſt be admitted, that every vo- 
luntary action of a perſon does proceed 
from ſome exertion of Ade Power, or 
ſome ſach Cuuſe as he ſuppoſes to be uni- 
verſally neceſſary for every change. 


His opinion as to the general point de- 
ſerves peculiar regard, becauſe he ſtates 
it, not as a bare opinion, or conjecture, 
or prejudice, as it might be thought, but 
as a matter of general obſervation and 
belief among all mankind; the expreſſion 
and evidence of which is interwoven in 


the very ſtructure ot language, and may in 


ſome meaſure be inferred by induction 
from it. | 


I admit that much may be learned with 
reſpect to the laws of human thought on 
every ſubject, and very particularly on the 
ſubject in queſtion, by careful obſer vation 
of the general principles and ſtructure of 
language, and accurate induction from 
it. *I acknowledge that DR REI D has on 
many occaſions made an admirable and 
truly 
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truly philoſophical uſe of the evidence 
which language affords with reſpect to 
thought, But on this point I think his 
obſervations inaccurate and inconcluſive, 
and his induction imperfect, and conſe- 
quently erroneous, 


The ſubject, which is undoubtedly a cu- 
rious and extenſive one, and, as I think, 
really important with a view to ſcience, 
muſt be fully conſidered in the proſecu- 
tion of my inquiry, At preſent I ſhall - 
ly obſerve, that DR REI SD, in the paſlages 
under conſideration, has not attended ſuf- 
ficiently, if at all, to the very different im- 
port of Neuter from that of Active and of 
Paſſive verbs; and that he ſeems quite to 
have overlooked the difference between the 
literal and the metaphorical uſe of Tranſi- 
tive verbs, either in the Active or Paſfrve 
VOICE, c ä 


The metaphorical uſe of ſuch verbs is 
the moſt common of all metaphors. I be- 
lieve indeed it is nearly univerſal in all 
languages, and has become almoſt indiſ- 


penſable, and fo familiar to all mankind, 
ff that 
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that they can ſcarce be pre vailed on to at- 
tend to it, or to regard it as metaphorical 
and ambiguous. It has been a grievous 
ſtumbling block to many philoſophers, as 
well as to DR REI D. Of this no other e- 
vidence can be needed than what MR 
LoCKkE hath afforded in his philoſophical 


writings, 8 


It appears ſufficiently from what he ſays, 
book 11. chap. xx1, ſect. 20. that he per- 
ceived clearly what embarraſſment and 
confuſion reſulted from a metaphorical 
uſe of ſuch expreſhons as implied the 
notion of agency, or operating, in things 
of which Agency, in its ſtrict and lite- 
ral import, is not predicable. But he 
adds, It looks like too much affectation 
** wholly to lay them by; and philoſophy 
itſelf, though it like not a gawdy dreſs, 
yet, when it appears in public, muſt 
have ſo much complacency, as to be 
cloathed in the ordinary faſhion and 
language of the country, ſo far as it can 
conſiſt with truch and perſpicuity. But 
thef.ult has been, that faculties have 
* been ſpoken of, and repreſented as ſo 
many diſtinct agents,” 
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The truth is, that the implication of a- 
gency by the uſe of ſuch expreſſions, is 
improper with reſpect ro motives and phy- 
fical cauſes, as well as with reſpe& to fa- 
culties, and leads to much perplexity and 
ambiguity, as Locke well knew. Let in 
the courſe of his inquiries, and even in 
that very chapter (Of Power ) in which it 
was of the utmoſt conſequence for him to 
guard againſt ſuch ambiguities, he got 
into a puzzle by means of them, as he ve- 
Ty candidly acknowledges, (ſec. 71.), and 
endeavours to get out of as well as he 
can, But in this he hath not ſucceeded. 
The whole train of reaſoning in that 
chapter, and particularly in that 71ſt ſec- 
tion of it, is perverted, and rendered un- 
ſatisfactory, and in many places almoſt 
unintelligible, in conſequence of that very 
ambiguous and metaphorical uſe of ſuch 
common expreſſions as thoſe under conſi- 
deration. | | 


We want an inſtrument that ſhall fair- 
ly ſeparate and diſtinguith all our different 
thoughts, as NEwToN's Priſm does with 
reſpe&toithe different rays. of light; and 
d= f a 
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a perfectly unambiguous language would 
be juſt the inſtrument for our purpoſe: 
But an ambiguous and metaphorical lan- 
guage, which all common languages are in 
a great degree, has the very oppoſite ef- 
fect; like a falſe or coloured medium, it 
makes us confound thoſe things, which, 
if we had not been embarraſſed with it, 
we could eaſily have diſtinguiſhed, 


The following paſſage in the writings 
of Father BUFFIER is ſo judicious, and 
ſo much to the purpoſe, that I quote it as 
the moſt clear and conciſe explanation I 
have ever ſeen of one of the worſt ambi- 
guities that we have to encounter in our 
INqUITICS, 


En effet perſonne ſe trompe-t-il d Þ dee 
de ces facultes diferentes * Ne ſait-on pas 
que eſt la mtme ame, qui produit diverſes 
operations Selon que nous trouvons plus ou 
moins de diference dans ces operations, nous 
nous figurons plus ou mais de facultes dife- 
rentes d'ou elles procedent; bien que ces. fa- 
cultes ne ſaient au fond et reellement jw 
ſeule et meme ren qui eft Fame. 
| L'ame 
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| Lame weft elle pas capable de penſer ? Eu la 


conſiderant ſimplement par cet endroit, je Va- 


pelle ENTENDEMENT 0% INTELLIGENCE, 


N'eft elle pas capable en certaines occaſions de 
vouloir d ſon gre et a ſon choix une choſe, ou de 
ne la vouloir pas? Par cet endroit je Papelle 
liberté. 


But the various ambiguities and per- 
plexities in reaſoning that reſult from the 
vague and metaphorical uſe of the expreſ- 
ſions, which, in their ſtrict and literal 
meaning, denote agency, and the differ- 
ences between the relation of agent and 
action and that of cauſe and effect in phy- 
ſics, cannot be properly diſcuſſed in ſuch 


a preliminary diſſertation as this. At pre- 


ſent I can do no more than barely mention 
that there are ſuch ambiguities, and ſuch 
differences, which ſhall be conſidered fully 
in the proſecution of-my inquiry, Nay, tho' 
in ſtudying the ſubject 1 had begun with 
examining thoſe things, I dare not begin 
by offering to the public the reſult of my 
inquiries with reſpect to them. For what- 
ever I may think of the importance of that 
part of my inquiry, or of my own ſucceſs 

; | il 
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in the inveſtigation of it, I am perfectly 
ſenſible that I can claim no merit in lite- 
rature or ſcience that ſhould intitle me to 
call the attention of men of ſcience to a 
ſubje which hitherto they have either 0- 
verlooked altogether, or have conſidered as 
unworthy of their attention. — 


I think it better to begin with ſubmit- 
ting to their judgement the reſult of my 
inveſtigation with reſpect to the difference 
between the relation of motive and action 
and that of cauſe and effect in phyſics; 
for this is a point that many philoſophers 
of the greateſt name in modern times have 
conſidered as of great importance, and 
which is at this day a matter of keen con- 
troverſy among many living philoſophers. 


It will be evident, that the aſcertaining 
of it muſt tend greatly to facilitate the in- 
veſtigation of the difference between the 
relation of agent and that of phyſical 
cauſe, by explaining in ſome meaſure the 
nature of the former; and, what is more 
to my purpoſe at preſent, if it ſhall be 
ſound that I have ſucceeded in explo- 
ring 
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ring the difference between the relation 
of motive and that of phyſical cauſe, I 
ſhall think myſelf intitled to call the at- 
tention of men of ſcience to the other 
ſubject, the nature and importance of 


which they ſeem not in general to have 
known, 


As the ſubject of my firſt Eſſay, the 
only one at preſent publiſhed, has em- 
ployed the thoughts and the pens of many 
great philoſophers during the laſt hundred 
and fifty years, and ſtill remains a matter 
of diſpute among them, it may reaſon- 
ably be expected that 1 ſhould ſtate what 
pretenſions I can have to be liſtened to in 
treating of it; for it will be taken for 
granted, that I have, or think I have, 
ſomething very much to the purpoſe to 
offer, when I voluntarily begin with the 
diſcuſſion of a ſubject, on which it appears 
not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that all the 
powers of the human underſtanding have 
already been exerted in vain, 


The claims of my Eſſay to ſome atten- 
tion, 
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tion, and, though to no favour, to a ſtrict 
and rigorous examination, are as follow, 


1. It is perfectly new, and even ſingu- 
lar, in every reſpect; which, on ſo trite 
a ſubject, is ſurely a recommendation. 


2. It contains nothing in the leaſt un- 


tue, or of uſeful knowledge. 


friendly to the intereſts of religion, of vir- 


3. It contains nothing contrary to com- 
mon ſenſe. 


4. It contains no appeals to common 
ſenſe; which appeals many philoſophers 


might regard as nugatory and contemp- 


tible. 


% 


F. It contains no appeals to conſciouſ- 
neſs with reſpec to any matter of fact; 
which appeals might place men of ſci- 
ence in the unpleaſant fituation of con- 


tradicting one another, in circumſtances 


where one party or the other muſt be 


deemed guilty of wilful falſehood, 


6. It 
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6. It contains the means of detecting 
falſehood, if any already has been, or 
hereafter ſhall be employed, by either par- 
ty, in the controverſy, with the ſame de- 
gree and kind of evidence that is held ſuf- 
ficient to convict a perſon of bearing falſe- 
witneſs in a court of juſtice, 


7. It brings a long-laſting metaphyfi- 
cal controverly to the teſt of that kind and 
degree of evidence which we have in ma- 
thematical and phyſical ſcience; employ- 


ing only ſtrict mathematical reaſoning by 


neceſſary conſequences, and bringing the 
reſult of ſuch reaſoning, and every queſtion 
of fact, to the teſt of open unequivocal ex- 
periment, 


The very peculiar mode that I have em- 
ployed in treating this ſubje was ſug- 
gelted to me, near ten years ago, by the 
following judicious remarks and happy il- 
Inſtrations of DR REI D, in his Eſſays on 
the Intellectual Powers of Man; which work 
I had the pleaſure of peruſing ſome years 


before it was publiſhed, 
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In treating of analogy, and pointing out 
the imperfections and dangers of certain 
analogical reaſonings, he ſays, (p. 55. 56.) 


* To illuſtrate more fully that analogi- 
cal reaſoning from a ſuppoſed ſimilitude 
of mind to body, which J conceive to be 
the moſt fruitful ſource of error with re- 
gard to the operations of our minds, I ſhall 
give an inſtance of it. 


When a man is urged by contrary mo- 
tives, thoſe on one hand inciting him to 
do ſome action, thoſe on the other to for- 
bear it; he deliberates about it, and at laſt 
reſolves to do it, or not to do it. The con- 
trary motives are here compared to the 
weights in the oppoſite ſcales of a balance; 
and there is not perhaps any inſtance that 
can be named of a more ſtriking analogy 
between body and mind. Hence the. 
phraſes of weighing motives, of delibera- 
ting upon actions, are common to all lan- 


gUAgCS, 


From this analogy, ſome philoſophers 
draw very 1mportant concluſions, They 
| ſay, 
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ſay, that as the balance cannot incline to 
one fide more than the other, when the 
oppoſite weights are equal; ſo a man can- 
not poſſibly determine himſelf, if the mo- 
tives on both hands are equal; and as the 
balance muſt neceſſirily turn to that ſide 
which has moſt weight, ſo the man muſt 
neceſſarily be determined to that hand 
where the motive 1s ſtrongeſt, And on 
this foundation ſome of the ſchoolmen 
maintained, that if a hungry aſs were pla- 
ced between two bundles of hay equally 
inviting, the beaſt mult ſtand ſtill, and 
ſtarve to death, being unable to turn to 
either, becauſe there are equal motives to 
both. This is an inſtance of that analo- 
gical reaſoning, which I conceive ought 
never be truſted : for the analogy between 
a balance and a man deliberating, though 
one of the ſtrongeſt that can be found be- 
tween matter and 'mind, 1s too weak to 
ſupport any argument. A piece of dead 


inactive matter, and an active intelligent 


Being, are things very unlike; and be- 
cauſe the one would remain at reſt in a 
certain caſe, it does not follow that the o- 
ther would be inactive in a caſe ſomewhat 


g g 2 ſimilar. 
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ſimilar. The argument is no better than 
this, that becauſe a dead animal moves 
only as it is puſhed, and, if puſhed with 
equal force in contrary directions, muſt re- 
main at reſt; therefore the fame thing 
muſt happen to a living animal: for ſure- 
ly the ſimilitude between a dead animal 
and a living, 1s as great as that between 
a balance and a man.” 


The two caſes put by Dx REI D, in this 
illuſtration, the dead horſe under the in- 
fluence of certain forces or phyſical cauſes 
of motion, and the living horſe under the 
temptation of certain bundles of hay, ap- 
pear to me fair inftances of the two differ- 
ent kinds of cauſes and relations of event, 
which we expreſs by the phraſes, Motive 
and Action, and Cauſe and Effect in phy- 
fies. Each of theſe relations, no doubt, 
may juftly be regarded as a Genus, com- 
prehending ſeveral Species, the differences 
among which may be very curious and 
important, while yet there is ſomething, 
probably a great deal, in common among 
all the different Species of each Genus re- 


ſpectively, 
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No perſon of competent attention and 
judgement will diſpute, that there is much 
in common, and yet many things differ- 
ent in the influence or relation of various 
kinds of motives, ſuch as Inſtincts, Appe- 
tites, Paſſions, Deſires, Judgements of Du- 
ty, Expediency, &c.: nay, it cannot rea- 
ſonably be diſputed, that tbere are ſome 
differences of the relation, though in the 
main it be the ſame, according to the de- 
gree of certain motives, Thus, a cer- 
tain degree of Pain, of Hunger, or of 
Fear, will be generally underſtood to a- 
mount to compulſion, which a much low- 
er degree of them would not be conceived 
to do, 


As little can it admit of doubt, that 
there are ſome conſiderable differences a- 
mong the influences or relations of differ- 
ent phyſical cauſes, even with reſpect to 
bodies perfectly inanimate; that is, exclu- 
ding all ſubſtances that have animal or ve- 
getable life. Thus there is a difference 
between the relation of mechanical and 
chemical cauſes; enough at leaſt to ſhew, 
that in the production of chemical phæno- 


mena, 
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mena, ſomething elſe is concerned beſides 
the obvious external cauſe applied; as, for 
example, heat. The three different che- 
mical ſtates of bodies, Solidity, Fluidity, 
and the form of Elaſtic Vapour, which 
we refer to different degrees of heat as 
their phyſical cauſes, are not purely the 
effect of ſuch cauſes; nor are they perfect- 
ly indifferent to any bodies, as reſt and u- 
niform progreſſive rectilinear motion are 
to all bodies. A body once put in motion 
with any velocity, and with any rectili- 
near direction, will continue in motion 
with that velocity and in that direction, 
though the cauſe of its motion be remo- 
ved. But a body will not remain in the 
form, either of an aeriform, or of an a- 
queous fluid, when the heat which was the 
cauſe of its being in one or other of thoſe 
forms is withdrawn, 


In another point of view, we may ob- 
ſerve, that the effects of heat (expanſion, 
fuſion, evaporation) are not uniformly 
nor regularly proportioned to the degree 
or quantity of the cauſe in different bodies, 
nor even in the ſame body. The kind of 

the 
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the effect, as, for example, the change of 
form, is very different in different degrees 
of heat; unlike that uniformity of the ef- 
fect in kind, and its proportion in degree, 
with reſpect to quantity and direction of 
motion, according to the quantity and di- 


rection of the force or cauſe of motion ap- 
plied. 


Men may doubt whether theſe differen- 
ces, and peculiarities in the influence of 
chemical cauſes, depend on the chemical 
relations of the particles of bodies to one 
another, or on ſome other perhaps un- 
known and unſuſpected cauſes, But the 
facts mentioned are as unqueſtionable as 
that bodies left to themſelves will not con- 
tinue in a curvilinear, or accelerated, or 
retarded motion; as they will in a rectili- 
near and uniform motion, or as they will 
continue at reſt, x 


If ſuch chemical phænomena as fer- 
mentation, cryſtallization, ſolution, and 
other elective attractions, as they are call- 
ed, be conſidered, and be compared with 
the phznomena of mechanical philoſophy, 

the 
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the differences between theſe two Species 
of phyſical cauſes will be ſtill more appa- 


If the phyſiological and pathological 
phznomena of animal and vegetable life 
be examined, and it the relation of them 
to their ſeveral external, exciting, occa- 
ſional cauſes be duly conſidered, ſtill great- 
er differences between the influence of 
ſuch cauſes and that of mechanical and 
chemical cauſes on the one hand, and that 
of motives on the other, will eaſily be diſ- 
covered; and evidence will probably be 
found, that ſome other principle of change, 
or kind of cauſe, different from a living 

intelligent Agent, and different from any 
mechanical or chemical cauſe, is con- 
cerned in the production of ſuch phæno- 
mena. | 


None of theſe differences are to be diſ- 
regarded in ſuch an inquiry as mine; and 
it may be expedient occaſionally to have 
recourſe to all thoſe and many other in- 
ſtances of different relations of event, for 
ſuch illuſtrations as they can afford, But 

. for 
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for ſhewing the difference between the re- 


lation of motive and action and that of 
phyſical cauſe and effect, it is ſufficient to 
conſider each of them in the moſt general 
view, without regard to the ſpecific dif- 
ferences either of motives or of phyſical 
cauſes, 


uch a view of them Dx Reiv's illuſtra- 
tion preſented to me, 


There could be no doubt that the reſult 
would be very different in the caſe of the 
phyſical cauſes applied to the dead horſe, 
and in that of the morives applied to the li- 
ving one. The dead horſe muſt be concei- 
ved to be on the ſame footing with a ſtone, 


or any lifeleſs body, under the influence of 


equal oppoſite forces. The living horſe 
muſt be conceived to be on the ſame foot- 
ing with a living man under the influence 


of equal oppoſite motives, or of equal op- 


poſite forces. It was plain to me, that the 
dead horſe muſt remain at reſt, as a dead 
man would do in the ſame circumſtances; 
and equally plain to me, that neither a li- 


ving man nor a living horſe would do ſo. 
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It was eaſy to know what account would 
be given of this difference by thoſe who 
profeſſed to believe that there is no eſſen- 
tial difference between the two relations in 
queſtion; but as this account of the dif- 
ferent reſult in the two caſes conſiſts of an 
arbitrary and gratuitous hypotheſis, I 
could not acquieſce in it. This, how- 
ever, I was ſenſible was no refutation of 
It, 


It next occurred to me, that the caſe 
put, to wit, the application of equal and 
oppoſite motives and phyſical cauſes, was 
but one out of many caſes of the application 
of them reſpectively, that might be clear- 
ly conceived, and, if, needful, might be 
tried experimentally, 


The-cauſes or motives applied might be 
oppoſite without being equal, or equal 
without being oppoſite; whether equal or 
unequal, they might exactly concur, or 
they might neither exactly concur, nor di- 
rectly oppoſe one another. 


In all theſe different caſes, 1 could fore- 
ſee 
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ſee with perfect certainty what 2would, and, 
as I conceive, mut neceſſarily, be the re- 
ſult, in the application of phyſical cauſes 
of motion to the lifeleſs body. But I could 
not perceive as neceſſary, nor even as cer- 
tain, what the reſult would be in the cor- 
reſponding caſes of the application of mo- 
tives, But I could perceive, with a degree 
of probability approaching ſo near to cer- 
tainty as to ſuperſede the neceſſity of try- 
ing any experiment, that the reſult from 
the application of motives would be totally 
different from that of phyſical cauſes in 
the correſponding caſes. Some of theſe 
differences, too, appeared to me of ſuch 
a kind as to preclude the neceſſity, at 
leaſt, if not even the poſſibility, of arbi- 
trary hypotheſes, and of appeals to con- 
ſciouſneſs. 5 


On conſidering on what this certainty 
or neceſſity of the reſult in all caſes of the 
application of phyſical cauſes depended, I 
perceived at once, that it implied at leaſt 
this circumſtance in the relation of ſuch 
cauſes to their effects, that the influence 
of the cauſes was conſtant; or, in other 


h h 2 words, 
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words, that they always bad their full ef- 
fects in kind and in degree, whenever they 
were applied. The only other circum- 
ſtance that I could find to be requiſite to 
the certainty or neceſſity of the reſult was, 
that the body or ſubject ſhould be inca- 
pable of moving itſelf; which, whatever 
be the origin of the notion of ſuch inertia, 
whether a kind of inſtinct, or a ſort of 
rude induction from many familiar obſer- 
vations, is always comprehended as part 
of the conception of a lifeleſs body 

Both thoſe circumſtances ſeemed to me to 
be included in Mx HunE's account of the 
relation of cauſe and effect; to wit, that 
all we knew of it was only the conan 
conjunction of two objects. Thoſe two 
circumſtances taken together amounted to 
a perfect excluſion of any kind or degree 
of liberty or ſelf-governing power in the 
ſubject. | 


But I found the reſult quite different 
in the correſponding caſes of motives: ap- 
plied ; contrary to what MR Hume, DR 
PRIESTLY, aud all other aſſertors of Ne- 
ceflity had maintained. It was plain, 
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then, to me, that there muſt be a differ- 
ence between the two caſes with reſpect to 
one or both of thoſe circumſtances on 
which the certainty or neceſſity of the re- 
ſult from the application of arten cauſes 


depended. 


I ſoon perceived, that the influence or 
effect of motives was not conſtant, as the 
general aſſertions, and the particular and 
very pointed illuſtrations of MR Huxk 
and DR PRIESTLY, repreſent it to be; 
but that it was only occaſional and ſepa- 
rable. 


This, however, did not fully explain 
the difference between the two relations in 
queſtion; for the ſeparability of motive 
and action, though a very important cir- 
cumſtance, is not the only point in which 
this relation differs from that of phyſical 
cauſe and effect: nor did the aſcertaining 
of that point even refute the doctrine of 
Neceſſity as generally maintained, by pro- 
ving, that there is in living perſons any 
felf- governing power, or liberty, or inde- 
pendent activity, different from what there 
18 
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is in a lifeleſs body. It might ſtill be main- 
tained, that though motives are ſeparable, 
and in fact are often completely ſeparated, 
from their correſponding actions, this is 
not done by the perſon having and exert- 
ing any optional or ſelf-governing power, 
to conjoin ſome motives and actions, and 
ſeparate others ; but that it comes to paſs, 
either abſolutely by chance, or elſe in con- 
ſequence of ſome ſuch law or eſtabliſhed 
relation among motives, that in certain 
circumſtances ſome of them ſhould have 
effect in point of action, and not others; 
in ſuch a manner, however, as to exclude 
any liberty in the agent. The former ſup- 
pofition, of abſolute chance, is eaſily ſhewn 
to be falſe, and even abſurd : the latter ap- 
pears more plauſible, and even analogous 
to what actually takes place in the relation 
of evidence and belicf, 


With reſpect to this relation, we cer- 
tainly have no choice, liberty, or ſelf-go- 
verning power: the force or influence of 
evidence is abſolute and irrefiſtible, and 
our belief is completely determined by it. 
Yet, in many caſes, evidence of various 

kinds 
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kinds has no influence or effect in point 
of belief; or, in other words, is not con- 
joined with its uſual and proper effect, 
but plainly ſeparated from it; as, for ex- 
ample, teſtimony in oppoſition to diſtinct 
memory, or to immediate perception, or 
to mathematical demonſtration. 


Some vague and confuſed notion of ſuch 
a kind of abſolute irreſiſtible influence of 
motives in point of voluntary action ſeems 
to have been adopted by Metaphyſicians, 
and is implied in the perſuaſion, that the 
ſtrongeſt of oppoſite motives will not only 
prevail, but have its full effect, as if un- 
oppoſed; for this want of effect in the 
ſuppoſed weaker oppoſing motives is juſt 
the ſeparation of them from their proper 
effects or actions; about which occaſional 
ſeparation, in contradiſtinction to the con- 
fant conjunction, or uniform influence 
and effect of phyſical cauſes, I under- 
take to reaſon ſtrictly by * con- 
p 

* 2 0 1 

Myũ next ſtep was to trace the ſtrictly 
neceſſary POINT: of the ſuppoſition 
| 1 of 
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of the abſolute irreſiſtible force of motives 
ſeparable from their reſpective actions, and 
without any ſelf-governing power in the 
perſon, by which he might conjoin or ſe- 
* them at CUP diferetion. | 


1 Won found that even this ſuppoſition 
implied neceſſary conſequences with re- 
ſpect to motives and actions, which, if 
not ſtrictly ſpeaking abſurd and impoſlible, 
were at leaſt ſo extravagantly and ridicu- 
louſly falſe, that T could' not ſuppoſe that 
any the moſt arrogant aſſertors of the 
doctrine of Neceſſity would admit them, 
or think it neceſſary even to put ae to 
rhe telt of „ e e 


I was at firſt, Inſt own, a little ſur- 
priſed to find, that the correſponding in- 
ferences with reſpect to phyſical cauſes 
and effects from the ſame principles, to 
wit, the want of ſelf-governing power in 
the ſubject, and the irrefiſtible influ- 
ence of cauſes not conſtantly conjoin- 
ed with their effects, ſeemed to be true 
as matters of fact, and appeared even ſo 
familiar and well known, that there 
ja could 
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could be no occaſion to try them experi- 
mentally, 


I began even to ſuſpect that there muſt 
be ſome error in my reaſoning, that led to 
concluſions ſeemingly true from a prin- 
ciple that I knew to be falſe: for I had 
found ample evidence before, that the cir- 
cumſtance of conſtant conjunction was a 
part of the relation of cauſe and effect in 


phy ſics. 


On further examination, I ſoon foi nd 
on what this unlooked - for coincidence de- 
pended. My inferences, -tho' they were 


the truth, and nothing but the truth, 


were not the whole truth, with reſpec to 
the reſult in the caſes of phyſical cauſe 
and effect. They were true as being ſtrict- 
ly neceſſary inferences from what was true 
in that relation, and in the peculiar ſup- 
poſition with reſpect to it which I was 
conſidering; namely, the want of ſelf- go- 
verning power in the ſubject, and the abſo- 
lute force of the cauſes applied, without re- 
gard to the conſtancy or the inconſtancy of 


the conjunction of them with their effects. 
SEX They 
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They were not the whole truth, becauſe 
there was not included in the premiſes, or 
particular ſuppoſition, whence they were 
deduced, that circumſtance of the conſtant 
conjunction of cauſe and effect, which is 
really part of this relation. The ſame in- 
ferences were falſe with reſpect to motives 
and actions, although tbey proceeded on 
the principle of the ſeparability of theſe, 
which is true; and on the ſuppoſition that 
a motive will have its full effect when 
oppoſed only by one weaker than itſelf, 
which has been generally admitted; becauſe 
they were ſtrictly neceſſary inferences from 
principles that are falſe; to wit, the want 
of ſelf-governing power in the ſubject, and 
the abſolute irrefiſtible force of the mo- 
tives or cauſes applied. And they appear 
extravagant and ridiculous, not to the 
vulgar only, but to Metaphyſicians, who 
aſſert thoſe very principles from which 
they are fairly deduced, becauſe they are 
inconſiſtent with our molt familiar know- 
ledge of human nature, and with princi- 
ples or laws of human thought, which 
phitofophers, whateyer they may pretend, 

© EE cannot 
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cannot alter either in themſelves or in o- 


thers. 


The Dilemma requiſite for my demon- 
ſtration was now complete, and inde- 
pendent of all appeals to conſciouſneſs: 
for the reſult, on either of the only two 
poſſible ſuppoſitions with reſpect to the re- 
lation of motive and action, excluding ſelf- 
governing power in the perſon, might ea- 
ſily be brought to the teſt of open unequi- 
vocal experiment, and compared or con- 
traſted with the reſult in the correſpond- 
ing caſes of the relation of phyſical cauſes 
applied to lifeleſs bodies. 


The relation of motive and action muſt 
be ſuch, that they are either conſtant- 
ly or not conſtantly conjoined. But the 
principle of the abſolute irreſiſtible force 
of motives, or the want of ſelf-governing 
power in the perſon, implies, by neceſſary 
inferences, on either of thoſe ſuppoſitions 
with reſpect to motives, concluſions that 
are falſe or abſurd. Therefore this prin- 
ciple, from which, along with a true one, 


falſe concluſions are deduced, mult itſelf 


be falſe. 
112 In 
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In tracing the neceſſary inferences from 
that principle, firſt on the one and then 
on the other ſuppoſition with reſpect to 
the relation of motive and action, I have 
been obliged to employ mathematical rea- 
ſoning. This on a metaphyſical ſubject 
muſt appear extraordinary at leaſt, if not 
abſurd. Some have objected to my rea- 
ſoning becauſe it was mathematical; others 
becauſe it was not. It may fairly be pre- 


ſumed, that both objections cannot be well 
founded. 


Having no ambition to diſpute about a 
word, and having, in the courſe of my 
Eſſay, expreſſed very fully my ſentiments 
with reſpect to the nature and peculiar ad- 
vantages of mathematical demonſtration, 
and having given my reaſons for thinking 
that my argument is eſſentially of that 
kind, I need not here enter on any con- 
troverſy about it. My application of ma- 
thematical reaſoning is not ſo new, nor ſo 
ſingular, as may at firſt be thought; and 
even that part of it which is really new in 
kind, and therefore the moſt liable to ſuſ- 
picion, is ſo near akin to what is implied 

in 
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in the Principia of NEwTON, that not 
only the coincidence between them 1s per- 
fect, but his fundamental propoſition, the 
firſt Corollary from the Three Laws of Mo- 
tion, is eaſily reſolvable into, or, in other 
words, demonſtrable from, thoſe mathe- 
matical principles of the relation of cauſe 
and effect in phyſics which I point out. 


This coincidence cannot be accidental; 
for there is nothing accidental in the con- 
nections of mathematical truths: And I 
hope it will procure for my argument that 
attention from men of ſcience, and that ri- 
gorous examination, Which are all that I aſk 
for it. It certainly has no pretenſions to 
any favour; and I know well, that there 
are in the world ſome very acute and ſome 
very angry philoſophers, from whom it can 
expect no quarter, 


The mathematics which I employ will 
not, I truſt, be unintelligible or difficulc 
to any perſon, however little uſed to ma- 
thematical reaſoning ; as every general 
abſtract propoſition, and even every ex- 
preſſion, which I employ, is fully ex- 

| | plained 
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plained in common language, and mi- 
nutely illuſtrated by particular examples 
from phyſics. I wiſh it alſo to be under- 
ſtood, that I employ mathematics in my 
Eſſay merely as an inſtrument, to aſſiſt, 
direct, and regulate the train of thought 
requiſite for my purpoſe; but by no means 
as a perfect machine, the dexterous ma- 
nagement of which may almoft ſuperſede 
the operation of thinking; which, if I 
miſtake not, is very nearly the caſe with a a 
great deal of algebraical calculation, as 

well as with the rules and operations of 
common arithmetic, 


For the edification of one good Mathe- 
matician of my acquaintance, who can=- 
not be reconciled to my mathematics, and 
yet either cannot or will not refute 
them, I quote the following paſſage from 
the writings of one of the greateſt Ma- 
thematicians that Europe has produced. 


Leſprit qui ne reconnout le vrai que lorſ- 
quail en eft directement frappe, eſt bien au- 
deſſous de celui qui ſait non jeulement le re- 
connoitre de pres, mais encore le remarquer 

et 
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et le preſſentir dans le lointam a des charac- 


teres fugitifs. C'eſt la ce qui diſtingue prin- 
cipalement Peſprit geometrique, applicable 
a tout, d'avec Peſprit purement geometre, 
dont le talent eft reſtreint dans une ſphere et- 
roite et bornee, Le ſeul moyen d'exercer a- 
vantageuſement Pun et l'autre, et de les faire 
marcher comme d'un pas egal, eft de ne pas 
borner ſes recherches aux ſeuls objets ſuſcep- 
tibles de demonſtration ; de conſerver a PFeſprit 
ſa flexibilite, en ne le tenant point toujours 


courbe vers les lignes et les calculs, et en 


temperant Pauſterite des mathematiques par 
des etudes moins ſeveres ; de F accoutumer enfin 
a paſſer ſans peine de la lumiere au crepuſ- 
cule. | 
D'ALEMBERT, Elemens de Philoſophie : 
"Melanges, vol. 4. pag. 43. 


The merit, or demerit, of the ſingular 
mode of reaſoning and illuſtration which 
I have employed in aſcertaining the dif- 
ference between the relation of motive and 
action and that of cauſe and effect in phy- 
fics, can be judged of by thoſe only who 
have carefully peruſed and impartially 
conſidered both my argument and the 

ſubject 
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ſubje itſelf, But even from this ſhort 
account of it, it will be evident to every 
perſon, that my Eſſay muſt be either a 
ſtrict demonſtration of the point that I 
undertake to prove. or it muſt be arrant 
nonſenſe; and nonſenſe of ſuch a ſtrange 
and extravagant kind, as no mortal ever 
thought or ever dreamed of before. 


There can be no medium; for there are 
no degrees of neceſſary connection or ne- 
ceſſary truth; nor indeed, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, are there any degrees of certainty. It 
is only of probability that the number of 
degrees is almoſt infinite. Mathematical 
demonſtration, or any reaſoning aſſuming 
the name and form of it, as certainly as 
Poetry, Si paullum ſummo diſceſſit, vergit ad 
imum. 


It will eaſily be believed, that no man 
whatever, and more eſpecially that no 
man whoſe fame and fortune depend 
chiefly on his credit as a man of ſcience, 
would venture to publiſh ſuch a work, 
without taking every poſſible precaution 


to be aſſured that his argument was the 
demon- 
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demonſtration which he took it for. And 


for my own part, I will fairly acknow- 
ledge, that, however unworthy I may be, 
in point of mathematical genius and 
knowledge, to bear the name of GxEGoRY, 
I ſhould yet be very ſorry to diſgrace 
my name, by offering, as a ſtria mathe- 
matical demonſtration, what was a mere 
paralogiſm, 


As the precautions which I have taken 
in this reſpect have been very extraordi- 
nary, and, as I think, very complete; and 
as, far from being aſhamed to have taken 
them, I ſhould have been much aſhamed 
to have neglected them on ſuch an occa- 
fon, I think it proper to mention what 
they have been. 


After conſidering by myſelf the argu- 
ment and illuſtrations in every point of 


view, and trying them in every way that 


I could think of, for more than a gwelve- 
month, without being able to diſcover any 
fallacy in them, I ventured to communi- 
cate the principle and general tenor of 


them to a friend, of whole talents and 


k k know- 
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knowledge I had, as all who know him 
have, the higheſt opinion; who was well 
accuſtomed to mathematical, phyſical, and 
metaphyſical inveſtigations; who had been, 
and actually was, engaged in ſome philo- 
ſophical ſpeculations, very near akin to 
my own; and whom I knew to be a man 
of candour, not only on all ordinary ſub- 
jects in ſcience, but even on this very ten- 
der and keenly-controverted point; with 
reſpec to which, I believe, he inclined to 
the opinion oppoſite to mine, the argu- 
ments in favour of which, he acknow- 
ledged, appeared to him very plauſible and 
ſtrong, and not eaſily, if at all, to be an- 
ſwered; while yet he owned, that they did 
not fully command his belief, nor enable 
him to ſhake off the common and natural 
perſuaſion of the liberty of human actions, 
eſpecially in ſo far as related to the prin- 
ciples of morality, He .apprehended the 
nature and force of my mode of reaſon- 
ing and illuſtration, at once, when they 
were firſt mentioned to him; ſcarce need- 
ing the aid of any reference to NEWToON's 
Principia, which 1 knew to be quite fami- 
lar to him, He ſcemed to be (truck with 

my 
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my view of the ſubject, and acknowled- 
ged that he thought it ſound philoſophy. 
I believe, however, his good opinion of 
it was ſomewhat ſhaken when he ſaw af- 
terwards how far it was to be carried, and 
how it was to be applied in different ſup- 
poſeable caſes. Yet though, in the courſe 
of the laſt eight years, I have had frequent 
occaſion to converſe with him about it, 
and to reviſe with him different parts of 
the reaſoning and illuſtration, he has ne- 
ver yet given me any objeQions, either 
to the validity of the one, or to the aptneſs 
and fairneſs of the other; which I am ſure 
he would have done, if he had diſcovered 
any ſuch objections. I am ſure likewiſe 
that he underitands it perfectly, and 
could carry on the ſame mode of reaſon- 
ing himſelf, if there were occaſion; for 
I have oblerved repeatedly, that, when [I 
mentioned to him various objections that 
different perſons had made to my Eſſay, 
he gave at once the ſame anſwers to them 
thar 1 myſelf had given, or was to 


give. 


Encouraged by the reception my mode 
k k 2 | of 
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of reaſoning met with on this firſt trial, 
from one whoſe judgement and candour I 
reſpect very highly, I put in writing the 
principal part of the argument, and ſome 
of the moſt neceſlary illuſtrations of it, 
which, in the courſe of the laſt eight years, 
I have ſubmitted to the conſideration of 
more than Thirty different perſons; all of 
them men of reputed good ſenſe and libe- 
ral education, all of them accuſtomed to 
ſcientific reſearches, either in mathema- 
tics, in phyſics, or in metaphyſics, and 
many of them already of diſtinguiſhed e- 
minence as men of ſcience, and others of 
them, from their talents, and the uſe, 
which they make of them, very likely 
ſoon to become ſo. Some of theſe perſons 
have eaſily apprehended the nature and 
ſeen the force of my peculiar mode of 
reaſoning, and have fully acquieſced in 
my argument, as being the demonſlration 
which I ſuppoſed. Others of them have 
found difliculty in apprehending a mode 
of reaſoning ſo new to them; and, after 
conſidering it attentively for a long time, 
have ſuggeſted to me various objections 
apainſt it; all of which J have been able 

Ya eaſily 
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eaſily to anſwer, I believe to their ſatiſ- 
faction; and certainly in ſuch a way that 
I ſhould willingly print their objections, 
with my anſwers to them, in illuſtration 
of my argument. Others of them, who 
owned they faw no fallacy in my reaſon- 
ing, and could think of no valid objection 
to it, have declined giving any decided 
opinion on ſuch a controverſy, And ſome 
of them, who fully underſtood and acqui- 
eſced in my mode of reaſoning, have taken 
the trouble of ſtating to me ſome ſuch ob- 
jections as they thought moſt likely to oc- 
cur, and to be urged againſt it, Moſt 
of theſe objections I had foreſeen, and 
was prepared for; and all of them were 
ſuch as I conld eafily anſwer, ſo as to 
convert them into illuſtrations of my own 
argument, 


Next I proceeded to ſhew the Eſſay in 
queſtion to ſeveral perſons of acknowled- 
ged talents and liberal education, and well 
accuſtemed to ſcientific reſearches, and of 
whoſe acuteneſs 1g, reaſoning 1 had the 
higheſt opinion, fdfinded on much expe- 
rience and intimate acquaintance with 

them ; 
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them; whom I knew to be keen aſſertors 
of the doctrine of Neceſſity; and who, I 
was ſure, wonld be very able, and very 
willing too, both for my ſake and for the 
ſake of their favourite ſyſtem, to point out 
the fallacy of my argument, if it were fal- 
Iacious. If Mx Hume had been alive, I 
ſhould have ſubmitted it to his reviſion, 
as I have done to that of every perſon of 
my acquaintance whom I knew or ſup- 
poſed to be admirers of his philoſophy. 
The .circumſtances of this mode of 
reviſion and trial, and the reſult of it, 
have been fully mentioned already (p. clix. 
of this Introduction), and need not be re- 
peated. 


Now, after all theſe precautions and 
trials, in the courſe of which it may be 
obſerved, that I have moſt religiouſly com- 
plied with the golden precept, Nonum pre- 
matur in annum, it will not, I hope, be 
thought either very wonderful, or very 
preſumptuous in me, when J offer my 
argument to the public, as a Demonſtration, 
of the ſame kind, and the ſame force, with 


thoſe 
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thoſe of pure geometry, and of mechani- 
cal philoſophy. 


Still, however, as I neither arrogate any 
infallibility to myſelf, nor ſuppoſe it to 
belong to men who grow north of the 
Tweed, I was anxious, before | ſhould pu- 
bliſh my Eſſay, to ſubmit it to the revi- 
ſion of ſome - philoſophers, whoſe under- 
ſtandings had been matured by the bright- 
er ſuns of more favoured regions; and in 
this view, I could think of none more fit 
for my purpoſe than the late DR PRICE, 
and the living DR BkIESTLY, both of 
whom 1 knew had fully conſidered the 
ſubject, and yet remained of diametrically 
oppoſite opinions concerning it. 


I had formerly had the pleaſure of ſome 
little perſonal acquaintance with both theſe 
philoſophers ; and partly on the ſtrength 
of that acquaintance, but ſtill more in 
conſideration of their being much inte- 
reſted and engaged in ſcientific purſuits 
very ſimilar to mine, I took the liberty to 
ſend to each of them a copy of my Eſſay, 
as ſoon as it was printed; accompanied 

with 
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with a letter, reminding them of former 
acquaintance; explaining to them the na- 
ture, plan, and reſult of my inveſtiga- 
tion; requeſting them to peruſe it with at- 
tention, and to communicate to me any 
remarks, and particularly any objections 
to my mode of reaſoning, that ſhould oc- 
cur to them; to all which remarks or ob- 
jections I promiſed to pay the utmoſt re- 
gard; ſo far even as to acknowledge any 


objection to be valid, and of courſe to ſup- 


preſs my Eſſay as unworthy to be publiſh- 
ed, if I could not completely anſwer ſuch 
objection, ſo as to convert it into an illu- 
ſtration of my own argument, and pu- 
bliſh it accordingly along with my own 
rreatiſe —— This was about Midſummer 


1789. 


About four months afterwards, I recei- 
ved from Dx Price a letter, containing 
ſeveral good remarks on my Eilay, and 
expreſſing his approbation of it, and his 
acquieſcence in my ſuppoſed demonſtra- 
tion. This was juſt what [ expected. 


{ was not ſo unreaſonable as ever to ex- 
pect 
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pect the ſame kind of anſwer and appro- 
bation from DR PRIESTLY: for, little 
as I know of him perſonally, I was not 
ignorant of his literary character, and e- 
ſpecially of that peculiarity of his mental 
conſtitution, which DR PRick (in his let- 
ter to me about my Eſſay) hath modeſtly, 
but emphatically, termed hrs inſenſibility to 
argument. Beſides, I knew very well that 
DR PRIESTLY had gone ſo far in the 
controverſy, that he could not retract, be- 
ing pledged beyond all poſſibility of re- 
demption, as many others have been, not 
only in point of underſtanding,* but of ve- 
racity, to maintain to the laſt, right or 
wrong, that opinion which he had erro- 
neouſly profeſſed to believe. But on this 
very account, it was the more incumbent 
on me to give him the fulleſt and the ear- 
lieſt opportunity of conſidering and refu- 
ting, or rather of preventing, any unjuſt 
or erroneous charge, or any improper evi- 
dence, from being brought againſt him and 
his philoſophy. To have failed in this re- 
ſpect, I am ſenſible, would have been in 
the higheſt degree illiberal and diſhonour- 

11 able 
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able on my part; as I told him in my firſt 
letter which accompanied my Eſſay. 


I own, too, that I fully expected that he 
would peruſe my Eſſay, and ſtate his ob- 
jections to it; and any feeble or uncandid 
objections from him would have been 
much more gratifying to me, and a better 
teſt of the validity of my reaſoning, than 
his approbation and acquieſcence would 


have been.——lIr did not occur to me that 


DR PRIESTLY would have ſought, or 
could have fonnd, an expedient, to avoid 
either acknowledging the validity of my 
argument, or ſtating his objections to it. 
Bur ſuch an expedient he hath found; and 
valeat quantum valere poſit. How I have 
acted, and indeed how I have thought, 
with reſpect to DR PRIESTHLx, on this oc- 
caſion, and what uſe he hath made of the 
opportunity afforded him, will ſufficiently 
appear from the following ſpecimen, the 
ehief and concluding part of our corre- 
ſpondence. 8 


/ 


TO 


To DR PRIEST LVV. 


«SIR, 


You will remember, I preſume, that, 
about two years ago, I ſent you a copy of 
my Eſſay on the Difference between the 
Relation of Motive and Action and that of 


Cauſe and Effect in Phyſics; on which E. 


ſay I requeited you to favour me with 
your remarks, 


I received, in due courſe, your very po- 
lite letter, in which you acknowledge the 
receipt of my Eſſay, and of my letter that 
accompanied it; and expreſs your regret 
that it had not come to your hands during 
your diſcuſhon of the doQtrine of Neceſſi- 


ty; and mention the many important li- 


terary occupations in which you were at 
that time engaged, and your doubts of 
your having leiſure, in the courſe of that 

CSS: year, 
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year, or before the time at which, as [ 
told you, I meant to publiſh my Edflay, 
to give ſufficient attention to a ſubje on 
which you had long ceaſed to read or to 
think; or, as you were pleaſed to ſay, to 
do jultice to ſuch a work as mine; but at 
the ſame time gave me hopes, that, if you 
found leiſure to peruſe it, you would com- 
municate to me any remarks on it that 
ſhould occur to you, and appear to you to 
be of importance, 


I was in no hurry to publiſh my Eftay ; 
and l truſted that you would have curioſi 
ty enough to look into it; and, if yo 
did, 1 was ſure you would find at leaſt one 
important particular in it, which would 
deſerve your attention, and appear to you 
to require an immediate and explicit an- 
fwer. 


About four months afterwards, I recei- 
ved a letter from your friend MR Coorts, 
in which he informed me, that you, not 
having leiſure to fulfil the requeſt of my 
letter, had ſent my Eſſay to him, and had 
begged of him to peruſe it, and to make 

| his 
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his remarks on it; and he added, that he 
had peruſed it, and underſtood the gene- 
ral nature of the arguments, and did not 
apprehend that he ſhould have occaſion to 
occupy much time in expreſſing the objec- 
tions that occurred to him. 


This letter I anſwered in the beginning 
of November 1789; thanking Mx Coo- 
PER for the trouble he had taken, and for 
his obliging offer and intention; and aſſu- 
ring him, that I ſhould pay all poſhble re- 
gard to his obſervations, 


Having heard nothing more from Mx 
CoOPER in the courſe of ſix months, and 
ſuſpecting that my former letter had ne- 
ver reached him, I wrote to him again, 
(June 1. 1790.), to the ſame purpoſe as be- 
fore, In anſwer to this, I received from 
him a ſecond letter, in which he acknow= 
ledges having received my former letter, 
and mentioned various fatisfaCtory reaſons 
for his delay in ſending me his remarks 
on my treatiſe, and repeated his promiſe 
of ſending me his remarks in the courſe 

of a few months, 
Twelve 
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Twelve months and more are now elap- 
ſed, and yet I have heard nothing either 
from him or you. 


It would be needleſs, and indelicate, to 
importune Mr Coor ER any more on ſuch 
a ſubject. He has read my Eſlay, and 
underſtood it; he muſt know perfectly 
whether any valid objections againſt it 
have occurred to him; and from the very 
peculiar nature of my reaſoning on the 
one hand, and the tenor of his letters on 
the other, I cannot doubt, that if any ob- 


jections had occurred to him, which he 


himſelf thought valid, or decently te- 
nable, he would have communicated them 
to me, 


If I were ſure that you were as well ac- 
quainted with my Eſſay as he is, I ſhould 
have ſpared both you and myſelf the 
trouble of this letter. Bur as I ſuſpect you 
have not read my Eſlay, and are not in 
the leaſt aware of ſome things in it which 
it behoves'you much to know, | take the 
liberty once more to call your attention to 
it; and I think it better to do ſo before it 

| be 
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be publiſhed, than after; that you may 
have an opportunity, either of obviating 
and preventing any unfavourable re- 
marks or concluſions with reſpect to 
_ yourſelf and your philoſophy, which it 
may contain; or elſe of being prepared to 
anſwer and refute them, as ſoon as they 
come forth, 


You will ſee, if you peruſe my Eſſay, 
what I think I told you in my former let- 
ter, that my reaſoning 1s, as I conceive, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking demonſtrative. 


Every demonſtration, as I preſume you 
well know, muſt conſiſt of two parts, 
which alone are eſſential to it. Theſe 
parts are, firſt, certain ultimate principles, 
which are clearly perceived as ſelf-evident 
neceſlary truths, and are called Axioms ; ſe- 
condly, certain neceſſary inferences dedu- 
ced, according to the ſtrict rules of logic, 
from ſuch axioms, and ſome hypotheſes, 
or caſes put. 


Theſe wo eſſential parts of demonſtra- 
tion you will find in my argument, If it 
be 
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be juſt, it is concluſive, as being the 
higheſt kind of evidence which human 
reaſon knows. If it be not juſt, it muſt be 
nonſenſe; and it may eaſily be detected, 
by ſhewing the error, if -there be any er- 
ror, in the axiom aſſumed, or in the logi- 
cal inference from it and the caſe put: the 
former being conſidered as the Major and 
the latter as the Minor propofition of a re- 
gular ſyllogiſm. Into ſuch ſyllogiſms the 
whole of my demonſtrative reaſoning may 
eaſily be reſolved. 


But though I have made many trials, 


and have met with, many perſons who 


were unwilling to admit my concluſion, 
and eager to evade my argument, I have 
as yet found no perſon who would deny 
my axioms, or who could point out any 
error or fallacy in my inferences from 
them, 7 


My demonſtration is indirect, or ad fal- 
ſum et abſurdum. The principle with re- 
ſpect to the motives and actions of men, 
from which I undertake to reaſon, by ne- 


ceſſary conſequences, to concluſions that 
are 
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are either intuitively abſurd, or experi- dl | 
mentally falſe, you will find to be the ve- l 
ry ſame that you, and Ma Hume, and | | 
many others, have been accuſtomed to aſ- 
ſert under the name of the Doctrine of Ne- | 
ceſſity; to wit, that the relation of motive | 
and action is either preciſely or very near- | 
ly the ſame with that of cauſe and effect fl 
in phyſics; at leaſt that there is no liber- 
ty, or independent activity, or ſelf-go- W 
verning power, in a living perſon, any | 
more than in a lifeleſs body; and that | 
the influence or force of motives is abſo- 
lute and irrefiſtible, like that of phyſical 
cauſcs. 


The inferences which I have deduced 
from this principle, as neceſſary conſe- 
quences, are not only experimentally true, 

but familiar and well known, with reſpect 
to phyſical cauſes and effects in lifeleſs bo- 
dies; and ] am convinced that you, or 
any perſon of competent judgement and 
knowledge, would think very unfavour- 
ably of the veracity, as well as of the un- 
derſtanding, of any man who ſhould doubt, 
or profeſs to doubt of them, in the caſe of 
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phyſical cauſes applied to lifeleſs bodies; 
as, for example, in the inſtance of equal 
weights put into the oppoſite ſcales of a 
balance; which is your common and fa- 
vourite illuſtration, 


All my inferences are of the ſame kind 
with the one relating to the reſult in that 
inſtance; and moſt of them may be tried 
experimentally with a balance, and the reſt 
of them with a billiard- ball, or a ſtone, 
or with any other lifeleſs body, as well as 
with a living perſon. They all differ from 


the inference reſpecting the caſe of a per- 


ſon under the influence of two equal and 
oppoſite motives at the ſame time, in this 
particular only, that they admit of no ap- 


peals to conſciouſneſs, and that they ex- 


clude all arbitrary hypotheſes to account 
for the reſult not being found experimen- 
tally the {ame in living perſons and in life- 


jeſs bodies. Such appeals, and ſuch hy- 


potheſes, you well know, are always rea- 
dy to account for the failure of the iufer- 
ence in the caſe of equal oppotte motives, 
the als between two bundles of hay, &c. 


After 
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After the utmoſt attention that I have 
given to this ſubject for many years, my 
inferences ſtill appear to me as they did at 
firſt, ſtrictly neceſlary conſequences of the 
principle from which I have deduced 
them; and they have appeared ſo to many 
other perſons, well qualified to judge of 
them, who, at my deſire, have taken the 
trouble to examine them with care. They 
have appeared ſo to your friend the late DR 
PRICE, to whom I ſent a copy of my 
Eſſay at the ſame time that | ſent one to 
you; and from whom I received, about 
four months after, a letter, containing ſe- 
veral remarks on my argument; which re- 
marks convinced me that he had conſi- 
dered it with attention, and had under- 


ſtood it perfectly; and expreſſing, in the 


moſt explicit terms, his acquieſcence in 
the validity of my demonſtration. 


Such are the reaſons I have for think- 
3ng my argument juſt and copclufive; but 
I have uniformly found hitherto, what [ 
take to be unparalleled in the annals of 
ſcience, and not to be accounted for but 
on one very unfavourable ſuppoſition, 
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that thoſe who aſſert moſt ſtrongly their 
belief of that principle from which I rea- 
ſon, perceive intuitively, that the inferen- 
ces deduced from it are falſe; though they 
are evidently poſſible, and though the cor- 
reſponding inferences from the fame prin- 
ciple, with reſpet ro fimilar caſes of the 
application of phyſical cauſes to lifeleſs 
bodies, are generally known, and are by 
themſelves acknowledged to be true; and 
though they can point out no error in the 
demonſtration by which they were deduced 
from, or ſhewn to be neceſſarily implied 
in, that principle which they profeſſed to 
believe. 


How is this to be accounted for? Do 
you think it can be accounted for conſiſt- 
ently with the ſuppoſition of ſincerity and 
veracity in thoſe who act in ſuch a man- 
ner? Would you act in ſuch a manner? 


What would you think of me if | were to 
do ſo ? — 


As 1 wiſh to be fully underſtood on this 
point, and yet ſhould be ſorry to give 
needleſs offence to any individual, or ro 

any 
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any ſet of men, I ſhall ſuppoſe myſelf in 
the embarraſling and uncreditable fitua- 
tion of denying the neceſſary conſequen- 
ces of a principle which I had formally 
and ſtrongly aſſerted; and I ſhall take as 
the ſubject of my ſuppoſed belief a ſophiſm 
which no body now maintains, but which 
not one in ten thouſand of mankind can 
detect, and which, like the doctrine of Ne- 
ceſlity, 1 conceive to be repugnant to the 
indefeaſible laws of human thought, and 
therefore incredible, even though it could 
not be refuted. 


I ſhall ſuppoſe, that at an early period 
of life, when my reaſon was weak, and 
my credulity and vanity ſtrong, I had met 
with the ancient paradox, that Achilles, 
though ſwift of foot, could never overtake 
an old man, who went but half as faſt as 
he did, and was but a ſhort diſtance be- 
fore him; for that while Achilles went that 
diſtance, the old man would go the half 
of it, and while Achilles went the half, the 
old man would go the quarter of that diſ- 
tance; and ſo forth; ſo as to be ſtill be- 
fore him. | 
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[ ſhall ſuppoſe, that I had neither un- 
derſtanding enough to deteQ the ſophiſm, 
nor knowledge enough of language to per- 
ceive the inaccuracy of the expreſſion on 
which it depended ; and that I had either 
ſo little mathematics, or ſo much meta- 
phyſics, as not to underſtand, nor be ca- 
pable of learning, how to ſum up an infi- 
nite ſeries; and that I boldly profeſled, 
that I was convinced by that argument, 
and declared that I did not believe that A- 
chilles could ever overtake the old man; 
that I formally renounced the vulgar no- 
tions and belief of motion, and time, 
and ſpace, and expreſſed great contempt 
for the underſtanding, and ſome diſtruſt 
of the veracity, of ordinary men who pro- 
feſſed to believe in ſuch. things; juſt as 
the aſlertors of the doctrine of Neceſſity 
have done with reſpect to thoſe who 
maintained the liberty of human ac- 


tions. 


I ſhall ſuppoſe, that I had proceeded in 
this ſtyle for many years, bidding defi- 
ance to all arguments againſt my ſyſtem, 
and fancying myſelf a very great philoſo- 

| pPͤhber, 
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pher, andi getting many diſciples to adopt 
and to maintain my doarine; juſt as rhe 
dere of 0 doctrine of ny have 
done. | 


I (hall ſuppoſe, that, with all theſe pro- 
feſſiotis, my conduct, even in caſes rela- 
ting to motion, was preciſely the ſame 
with chat of men who believed, or pro- 
feſſed to believe, in motion, and time, 
and ſpace; that I was accuſtomed to walk 
and ride like other men, and, when I did 
ſo, to overtake thoſe who went flower, 
and to be 'overtaken by thoſe who went 
faſter than I did; in ſhort, that I always 
acted as much like other men as the aſſert- 
ors of the doctrine of Neceſlity do; and 
that, when any queſtions were put to me 
about this inconſiſtency between my pro- 
feſſions and my actual conduct, I gave the 
inquirers plenty of words, but not very 
intelligible, and ſtill leſs ſatisfactory to 
them; juſt as the aſſertors of Neceſſity do 
to all inquirers about their faith and their 
actions. 


I ſhall ſuppoſe, that at laſt ſome well- 
meaning 
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meaning plain man undertook, not only to 
ſhew the error of my doctrine, but to 
prove that I had never believed it; juſt as 
I have done with reſpect to the aſſertors of 
the doctrine of Neceſſity. 


* 


J ſhall ſuppoſe, that the plain man prox 


ceeded as follows: You {ay very right- 
“ly, that while Achilles went the diſtance 
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which was at firſt between him and the 
old man, the latter would go half that 
diſtance, and be- ſtill before him; and 
that while Achilles went this diſtance, 


the half of the original diſtance between 


them, the old man would go the half 
of it, ſo as to be ſtill before him: Con- 


ſider then where Achilles would be with 


reſpe& to the old man, when he (Achii- 
les) had gone double the original diſ- 
tance, and when the old man, conſe- 
quently, had gone half as far; that 1s, 
had gone a diſtance equal to that origi- 
nally between him and Achilles.“ 


- 


I ſhall ſuppoſe, that whenever this was 
ſtated to me, I became very angry; that 
would neither admit the obvious conclu- 
a ſion, 
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ſion, nor give up my doctrine, nor ſhew 
any error in the reaſoning; but declared, 
in general, that it was not applicable to 
the ſubject, and that it was treating me 
like a child, or an idiot, to propoſe ſuch 
an argument to me; juſt as ſome very 
zealous aſſertors of your doctrine have 
done with reſpect to my argument againſt 
It, 


Truth, it has been ſaid, is nothing but 
conſiſtency; which is a doctrine, or ra- 
ther a paradox, that I do not chooſe to 
maintain, But you and every perſon muſt 
acknowledge, that conſiſtency is one of 
the chief teſts of truth: whatever is con- 
ſiſtent with itſelf, and with known truths, 
is generally held to be true; whatever 1s 
found inconſiſtent with itſelf, and with 
known truths, is always held to be falſe, 
This indeed, as | preſume yeu know, is 
the very reſt that MR Hume, whole ſyſ- 
tem you have fo zealouſly adopted, pro- 
poſes for the truth of the doctrine of Ne- 
ceflity; and 1 acknowledge it to be a fair 
one, 
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With equal certainty I hold, as I believe 
all mankind do, conſiſtency to be a good 
teſt of veracity ; and, at leaſt, inconſiſten- 
cy is always held as complete evidence of 
falſehood. The uſeful art of croſs- exami- 
ning witneſſes depends on this principle. 
If you and I were examined as witneſles 
in a court of juſtice, and after ſwearing 
poſitively to any fact, ſhould fall into in- 
conſiſtencies with reſpect to it, (for exam- 
ple, as to the neceſſary relations of time, 
place, or quantity, connected with it), 
and ſhould deliberately perſiſt in ſuch in- 
conſiſtencies, we ſhould ſtand convicted of 


perjury. 


Nor is the caſe different, nor has it ever 
been ſuppoſed to be different, in ſcience. 
If it were poſſible for men bona fide to deny 
the neceſſary conſequences of a principle 
which they believed, (when ſuch conſe- 
quences were ſhewn to be implied in it), 
demonſtration would be impoſſible, a ſyl- 
logiſm would be a kind of abſurdity, and 
the ſcience of Logic as arrant an impoſi- 
tion on mankind as Magic or judicial 
Aſtrology. 


The 
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The only uſe that I know of what is 
commonly called Logic, I mean the ana- 
lyſis and whole doctrine of Syllogiſm, is, 
to enable us to detect any error or fallacy 
in a ſtrict argument or ſuppoſed demon- 
ſtration, If you can do ſo with reſpect to 
mine, you will find me ſtill ready to ac- 
knowledge your ſuperiority in reaſoning, 
to thank you for the very great favour 
you do me, and to ſuppreſs my work. If 
you cannot find any error in my reaſon- 
ing, I muſt expect of you, as a man of 
ſenſe and candour, that you will admit 
my inferences, I mean as neceſſary conſe- 
quences of your own principle; which 
conſequences you expect to find true upon 
trial; and that you will agree to try them 
experimentally, and to abide by the re- 


ſult, 


I ſhould be very forry to do you any 
injuſtice, or even to fail in that reſpe to 
you, to which your character, and your 
zeal and activity in the purſuits of phyſi- 
cal ſcience, well intitle you, But it is fair, 
and it is neceſſary, on my part, to warn 
you, that, by the publication of my Eſſay, 

nn 2 ' you 
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you will find yourſelf loudly called upon to 
vindicate your character, not merely in 
point of underſtanding as a philoſopher, 
but in point of probity and veracity as a 
man. My Efſiy, as you will perceive 
by the tenor of it, 1s given, not merely as 
a demonſtration that the doctrine of Ne- 
ceſſity is erroneous and abſurd, but as a 
proof, (as complete and deciſive as ever was 
or ever can be given of mala fides in any 
caſe), that few, if any, of thoſe who ailert- 
ed it had really believed it; and conſe- 
quently that moſt or all of the aſſertors of 
it had been guilty of a moſt ſhameful im- 
polition on mankind, 


You cannot be indifferent to fuch a 
charge. You cannot fail to know, that 
not to anſwer and retute it, is to acquieſce 
in it. It cannot be doubted, that in the 
courſe of two years you might eahly have 
found” time to conſider ſuch a work as 
mine, and either to diſcover the error, if 
there be any error, in my inferences from 
your own principle, or to perceive that 
they are juſt inferences, fit to be belie- 

| | ved, 


a 
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ved, and likely to be found true on expe- 
riment, 


I ſhall mention in my Introduction, of 
which an abſtract or perhaps a complete 
copy of this letter will form a principal 
part, what extraordinary precautions I 
have taken to be aſſured that my reaſon- 
ing is valid and concluſive, and what 
care I have taken to avoid doing 1njuſtice 
to thoſe whoſe ſyſtem I undertake to re- 
fute, and particularly to you, 


My Eſſay will be publiſhed (unleſs you 
can ſhew me that it 1s erroneous) in the 
beginning of winter : any remarks or ob- 
jections that you or your friend Mx 
Cooyer ſhall favour me with, on or be- 
fore the firſt of September, {hall have a 
place, either in the Introduction or in the 
Appendix to my Eſſay.“ 


E DIN BURG EH, 
June 24. 1791. 


The firſt of September, and the laſt of 
December roo, are now paſt, and I have 
| | received 
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received no remarks on my Eſſay, and no 
objections to my argument, either from 
DR PRIESTLY or from MR CoopER; but 
I received from the former a letter, of 
which the following 1s a copy. 


Dx PRIESTLY's ANSWER. 


wee 2 


I am truly concerned that you ſhould 
have had occaſion to take the trouble of 
writing ſo long a letter as yours of the 
24th inſtant. Mr CoorER ſhould not 
certainly have promiſed to write to you 
on the ſubje& of your book, without do- 
ing it; but I cannot abſolutely condemn 
him unheard. I ſhall immediately tranſ- 
mit to him this letter of yours; and I 
hope it will induce him to ſend you the 
remarks he promiſed. But as many 
things may render this uncertain, I 
would adviſe you to publiſh your book 
LEES without 
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without any further delay. Your attention 
to us has been greater than we were en- 
titled to. 


Two of my friends, in my opinion good 
indges of rhe ſubject, and who have read 
your book, expreſs no leſs confidence in 
the weakneſs of your argument, than you 
do in the ſtrength of it. But let the public 
ſee it, and they will form their own judge- 
ment, both of it, and of our conduct with 
reſpect to the author, 


To me, I fairly own, your propoſal ap- 
pears in the ſame light as to re-examine 
the doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, or to 
defend a propoſition in the firſt book of 
EUCL1D, in the demonſtration of which a 
perſon ſhould now pretend that he had 
diſcovered a fallacy. In either of theſe 
caſes, would you think it worth your 
while, if you had any important purſuit 
in hand, to give much of your time to 
them ? 


As to your calling upon me to vindi- 
cate my © probity and veracity,” and to 
detend 
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defend myſelf from the charge of © mala 
fides,” and of being guilty of a moſt 
ſhameful impoſition on mankind,” to which 
you ſay I cannot be indifferent,” I do 
aſſure you, that I have been ſo much uſed 
to charges of this nature, that I am per- 
fectly ſo. I am myſelf ſatisfied with what 
I have written on this ſubject; and | have 
long been in the habit of making myſelf 
eaſy as to every thing elſe. 


I am, 


SIR, 
Your very humble ſervant, 
(Signed) J. PRIESTLEY. 


BikM, June 30. 1791, 


P. S. Mx CooPER has your book; and 
as we are at a great diſtance from each 
other, I have had no opportunity of look- 
ing into it.“ 


Ox 
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ON this letter I muſt beg leave to make 
a few remarks, 


In the firſt place, I muſt own, that the 
reſemblance, to which DR PRIESTLV al- 
ludes ſo confidently, between the doctrine 
of Tranſubſtantiation and the popular per- 
ſuaſion of the liberty of human actions, 
does not ſtrike me; and one great differ- 
ence between them is very obvious; name- 
ly, that the latter is general, and natural, 
and, I believe, indefeaſible among man- 
kind; while the former is found only in 
ſome part of them; and even among theſe 
is not natural, but produced by artificial 
inſtruction, and appears repugnant to their 
ſenſes and to their reaſon, and reſts en- 
tirely on the authority of Prieſts and Theo- 
logians, and on the peculiar meaning 
which they give to a paſſage of the Holy 
Scripture ; — juſt like DR PRIESTLY's 
own Theological opinions and diſcove- 
TICS, 


I am nowiſe qualified nor diſpoſed to 
judge, whether the doctrine of Tranſub- 
ſtantiation, or DR PRIESTLY's peculiar 

? oO o doctrines 
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doctrines in Theology, be moſt rational, and 
moſt conducive to the temporal and to the 
eternal intereſts of mankind. But I am very 
ſure that the doQrine of Tranſubſtantia- 
tion has nothing to do with the philoſo- 
phical queſtion that I have been conſider- 
ing; and I am equally ſure, that it is not 
only very indecent, but highly impru- 
dent, for DR PRIESTLY to allude to it, 
or to any other religious opinion, however 
erroneous he may think it, as a ſubje of 
contempt and derifion, He knows not 
how ſoon he himſelf may be maintaining 
that very doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, 
as zealouſly as ever he did that of Neceſſi- 
ty. Many ſtranger things have happen- 
ed, and happen every day, without occa- 
ſioning much ſurpriſe among men of ſenſe 
and obſervation. The lucky diſcovery of 
two or three new meanings to as many old 
texts would bring it about at once, by gi- 
ving him a new creed: and it is well 
known, that though his creed be always 
odd, and always ſcanty, and always chan- 
ging, yet it is always ſtrong: 8 
credit, valde credit. 


In 
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In the ſecond place, I muſt own, that I 
am equally at a loſs to perceive that re- 
ſemblance, to which he alludes, between 
the doQrine of Neceſſity and a propoſi- 
tion in the firſt book of EvcLtD; and I 
perceive very plainly ſome important dif- 
ferences between them. One of the moſt 
obvious of theſe differences, which I ſhould 
think DR Pk1ESTLY, whether he under- 
ſtands the difference between demonſtra- 
tive and inductive reaſoning or not, might 
eaſily have perceived, is, that all Mathe- 
maticians have uniformly agreed, and have 
even found it im poſhble to differ, in their 
opinions with reſpect to the propoſitions 
and the arguments in EUCLID; while, on 
the contrary, Metaphyficians, ſeemingly 
equally well qualified, both by nature and 
education, to judge of the ſubject of their 
reaſonings, have very generally differed, 
and have even found it impoſlible to agree, 
in their opinions about the doctrine of 
Neceſſity.—— Was HosBBEs better quali- 
fied to judge of it, or more worthy of cre- 
dit, than JOHN Locke? LXIBN ITE than 
KinG? Mx Hunz than DR REI D: DR 
PRIESTLY than his friend DR PRICE? 

o 0 2 Have 
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Have Father Burri ER, or Father Bos co- 
ich, or M. D' ALEMBERT, acquieſced 
in the doctrine of Neceſlity ? Have even 
the majority of philoſophers admitted it? 
Did SOCRATES, or PLATO, or ARISTo0= 
TLE, admit it? Are philoſophers better 
qualified to judge of it than mankind in 
general, who unitormly reject 3 it with con- 
rempr ? | 


In a queſtion about hay, there is no 
appeal from the judgement of my horſe,” 
was .the anſwer of a learned judge to an 
impudent rogue of an innkeeper, who 
would maintain that his hay was good, 


the argument a > good one; and on the 
ſame principle I conceive, that, in a que- 
ſtion about human thought, there lies no 
appeal from the general voice of man- 


7 — 
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They will liſten with attention and in- 
ſtruction to one who will explain to them 


the ſtructure of the eye, the nature and 
ules of its various humours, and the for- 
mation of an inverted 1 image on the retina 3 

and 
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and they will acknowledge, that the per- 
ſon who inveſtigated theſe things was real- 
ly, a philoſopher : but if their inſtructor 
ſhould proceed to tell them, that, when 
they looked at the objects around them, 
they ſaw only the inverted images of them 
on the bottoms of their own eyes ; -or that 
by means of theſe inverted images they 
ſaw the real objects, but inverted; and 
then, by a proceſs of reaſoning, judged 
them to be ereR, like DES CaRTEs's blind 
man with his croſs ſticks; they would 
ſoon diſcover that he was playing the fool, 
And if he ſhould venture to aſſert that 
ſuch was the caſe with himſelt, that he 
ſaw thoſe images in the bottom of his own 
eye, and /a all things inverted, and on- 
ly inferred or judged that they were erect, 
they would naturally, and I think very 

rightly, conclude, that he was playing 
the knave, and was ſaying the thing that 
was nor,——So eaſy it is, even in caſes 
in which they appear to be moſt inti- 
mately. blended, to diſtinguiſh between 
phyſical and metaphyſical ſcience, and to 


judge of each of them by its own proper 
teſt. 


DR 
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DR PRI ES TL, in his letter to me now 
under conſideration, hath very candidly 
mentioned, that he is much uſed to 
charges of mala fides, and groſs impoſition 
on mankind,” &c. This is indeed a great 
misfortune, and one of a very peculiar 
kind; but it is lucky, that by being ac- 
cuſtomed to it, he is able to make ſo light 
of it. Leve fit quod bene fertur onus, 


| I cannot wonder at any thing ſo natu- 
ral as his having had ſuch charges brought 
againſt him; for indeed I think it ſcarce 
poſſible he ſhould have eſcaped them : but 
I wonder greatly that he never diſcovered, 
nor thought of inquiring, how that came 
to paſs. They have nor in general been 
brought againſt other philoſophers : they 

are not legally, nor even by the courteſy 
of England, attached to the ſtate and de- 
gree of Philoſopher; like the appellation 
of Right Honourable, which we give to a 
Peer, or Right Reverend, which we give 
to a Biſhop, No ſuch ſuſpicions were ever 
entertained of SR Isaac NEwTON, tho 
he lived more than fourſcore years in the 


world, and dealt much in diſcoveries, No 
ſuch 
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ſuch charges have been brought againſt DR 
REI D, though he has lived almoſt as long, 
and has dealt much in metaphyſics. But 


all philoſophers who will inſiſt on making 


diſcoveries in metaphyſics, and maintain- 
ing ſophiſms, (as for example that of 4- 
chilles and the old man), which mankind 
in general find incredible, though perhaps 
they are not able to detect them, muſt ex- 
pect to meet with ſuch charges, and can- 
not eſcape them. 


A perſon muſt be peculiarly unfortu- 
nate, indeed, whoſe probity and veracity 
are often and generally called in queſtion 
without ſome reaſon. For my own part, 
I doubt whether this ever happens : hence 
the real value of good character. DR 
PrIESTLY, I am ſure, notwithſtanding 
that perfect indifference which he expreſles 
to ſuch charges when brought againſt 
himſelf, would not rely much on the pro- 
bity or veracity of a perſon who was 
much accuſtomed to be charged with the 
want of them; nor on the courage of a 
ſoldier, nor on the chaſtity of a woman, 
which had often been called in queſtion 

by 
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by thoſe who had nd of Judging 
of them, 


In Scotland, we are accuſtomed to pay 
ſtill greater, ſome people will perhaps 
think too great, regard to the circumſtance 
of generally bad or ſuſpicious character: 
we call it habit and repute; and our law- 
yers, an uncharitable ſer of men, not a jot 
better than their brethren of Weſtminſter- 
Hall, hold, that the proof of a fingle act 
of theft, by a man who was habit and re- 
pute a thief, is a kind of proof, that his 
general character was the reſult of his ac- 
tual conduct. Our law will even hang a 
perſon of ſuch a character for a ſingle act 
of theft, which in another perſon, not of 
ſuch character, would not be deemed a 
capital offence, This may be thought 
carrying the principle roo far : for cer- 
tainly, in every ſyllogiſm whereof the 
concluſion is hanging, we ought to be ve- 
ry cautious as to the premiſes, But ad- 
mitting it to be wrong, the reverſe of 
this wrong will not be right: 4 man will 
not ſurely be exempted from the obliga- 
tion of vindicating his character, nor will 

; he 
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he be entitled to preſume upon it as firm- 


ly eſtabliſhed, becauſe it had often been 


called in queſtion before ; when complete 
proof of the charges brought againſt it 
could not be obtained, or had not been 
produced. Suſpicions may be perfectly 
juſt, though they cannot be eſtabliſhed by 
proof; and many perſons have been ac- 
quitted on trial merely for want of evi- 
dence; that is, not becauſe they were 
proved innocent, but only becauſe they 
were not proved guilty, Every ſuch ſuſ- 
picion, and every ſuch acquittal, muſt be 
conſidered as weighing much againſt the 
perſon on every ſubſequent accuſation. 
If the illuſtrious MR BARRINGTON, the 
laſt time that he appeared at the bar, had 
told the Court, that he was ſo much ac- 
cuſtomed to ſuch charges as thoſe brought 
againſt him, that he was perfectly in- 
different ro them; whatever credit might 
have been given to his profeſſions of in- 
difference, I do not think the evidence 
againſt him would have been in the 
leaſt weakened ; nor would that ingenious 
perſon have eſcaped the trouble and the 


p P vexation 
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vexation of a voyage to the ſouthern hemi- 


ſphere, 


If it were not fo particularly his own 
caſe, I am convinced that DR PRIESTLY 
would agree with me, and with the reſt 
of mankind, in thinking, that the cha- 
racter of a philoſopher, and of every good 
man, like the wife of Car, ought not 
even to be ſuſpected; and that there muſt 
be ſomething wrong in the conduct of a 
perſon, when ſuſpicion falls upon his cha- 
racter. | 


As to what Dr PRIESTLX ſays of his 
being himſelf ſatisfied with what he has 
written on this ſubject; he has given ſo 
many unequivocal proofs of his being 
himſelf ſatisfied with what he has written 
on every ſubject; or, more properly ſpeak- 
ing, his whole life and writings have 
been ſo entire and uniform a proof of his 
enjoying that higheſt of all ſatisfactions, 
the being fatisſied with himſelf; that it 
would be impoſſible, as well as uncandid, 
to call in queſtion his ſincerity in that ſhort 
and pithy declaration, I ſhall therefore 

only 
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only beg leave to recall to his memory the 
admonition of the Apoſtle, © Let him that 


thinketh he ſtandeth, take heed leſt he 


fall.” 


I have good reaſon to think, that he 
will find more difficulty than he is aware 
of in reconciling his profeſſions with his 
actual conduct; and his ready admiſſion, 
and bold aſſertion, of every conſequence 
of the doctrine of Neceſſity, however ab- 


ſurd, that admitted of appeals ro con- 


ſciouſneſs, with his immediate and obſti- 
nate rejection (which I am confident will 
be the caſe) of every neceſſary conſequence 
of it that admits of no ſuch appeal, and 
muſt be decided by open unequivocal ex- 
periment, But that is entirely his buſi- 
neſs, and not mine, It 1s no part of my 
undertaking to make DR P&IESTLY, or 
any of thoſe who have maintained the 
ſame doctrine that he has done, confeſs 
that they had aſſerted with arrogance a 
doctrine which they did not believe; nor 
is it of any conſequence in ſcience to do ſo: 
but it is of great conſequence in ſcience, 
chiefly with a view to prevent the conti- 
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nuance or repetition of the ſame improper 
conduct in others, to prove that ſuch has 
been the caſe. And this I undertake to 
demonſtrate. 


As DR PRIESTLY is more accuſtomed 
to metaphyſical than to mathematical ſpe- 
culations, it will not probably appear to 
him a paradox, or even a matter of doubt, 
when I ſay, that what we call Demonſtra- 
tion, even in geometry, is not, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, a proof of what any thing is, 
but only a full and clear expoſition of 
what every man of ſound judgement mu/? 
think and believe with reſpect to it. If the 
thoughts and belief of mankind with re- 
ſpe& to the perception of neceſſary truth 
in the axioms, and with reſpect to neceſ- 
ſary connection in every inference from 
them and the ſeveral hypotheſes, or caſes 
put, in the propoſitions of geometry, were 
erroneous, every propoſition in mathema- 
ties would be falſe: And if we could think 
our faculties in thoſe reſpects deceitful, we 
ſhould reaſonably, and indeed neceſſarily, 
doubt of every propoſition in mathema- 


tics, however clearly demonſtrated. This, 
1 
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I preſume, is very generally done by thoſe 
who ſtudy geometry, till they ſee and un- 
derſtand the demonſtration of the ſeveral 
propoſitions which they are taught : but 
then doubt inſtantly becomes impoſlible. 
No perſon can doubt of a geometrical a- 
xiom, or of the validity of a regular ſyl- 
logiſm: No perſon dare pretend to doubt 
of either of theſe things; for if he did, he 
would inſtantly ſtznd convicted of falſe- 
hood, When he admits theſe two things 
at each ſtep of the demonſtration, he at 
laſt neceſſarily admits that propofition 
which was to be proved; but which, when 
ſtated by itſelf, he might reaſonably have 
doubted or denied. 


Such 1s mathematical demonſtration ; 
and ſuch is the mode of reaſoning which 


I have employed in my Eflay, DR 


PRIESTLY might have underſtood from 
my firſt letter, though it was expreſſed in 
the moſt cautious and delicate terms, and 
he muft have underſtood, if he had read 
my book, which he received along with 
that letter, that my Eſſay contained the 
moſt complete and rigorous proof of thoſe 
Charges 
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charges of mala fides and groſs impoſition, 
to which he owns he had been much ac- 
cuſtomed. But much as he was accu- 
ſtomed to thoſe charges, he certainly could 
not be accuſtomed to that kind of proof 
of them; for it had never been brought, 
nor attempted, before: and much as he 
might deſpiſe the charges when unſup- 
ported by proof, he could not deſpiſe that 
kind of proof of them; for he muſt have 
known that it is the higheſt kind of evi- 
dence that human reaſon has yet diſco- 
vered, or can conceive; and that, if it 
could not be pointedly refuted, by ſhew- 
ing preciſely the error of it, the con- 
cluſion muſt remain eſtablithed for ever. 


There is reaſon to think, that DR 
PRIESTLY has little taſte for mathemati- 
cal reaſoning, or indeed for ſtrict reaſon- 
ing of any kind; I mean, reaſoning by 
neceſſary conſequences ; from which 1 in- 
fer, that he underſtands but little of ſuch 
reaſoning. But I cannot ſuppoſe him ſo 
ignorant, or ſo incapable of it, as not to 
perceive a ſimple neceſſary truth, or a 


ſtrict logical inference, when any ſuch 
are 
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are pointed out to him : for that would be 


to ſuppoſe him incapable of learning even 
the firſt book of EucLip. As little can I 


ſuppoſe him of ſo ſtrange and perverſe a 


diſpoſition, as to refuſe his aſſent ro ſuch 
a ſelf-evident truth, or ſuch a logical in- 
ference, when he perceives and under- 
ſtands them. Nor can I doubt, that, in 
every caſe where he met with that kind of 
reaſoning, he would perceive the infinite 
ſuperiority of 1t to that vague, declama- 
tory, and analogical reaſoning, which has 
generally been employed by Metaphyſi- 
cians, and which he himſelf hath fo libe- 
rally and ſo uniformly employed, in treat- 
ing of the doctrine of Neceſſity, It is 
abundantly evident, and will net, I pre- 
ſame, be denied by DR PRIESTLY him- 
ſelf, that he, and that all of them, in treat- 
ing of it, have attended /olely to the in- 


ſtances that favoured, or ſeemed to favour, 


or might be conſtrued to favour, their 0- 
pinion; that is, to inſtances of the ana- 
logy between the relation of motive and 
action and that of cauſe and effect in phy- 
fics; overlooking or denying all inſtances, 
though much more numerous, as well as 
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more important in point of reaſoning, (in 
which indeed they are concluſive), that were 
adverſe to their ſyſtem, and to that ana- 


logy. 


Truſting to his having that degree of 
underſtanding and knowledge, of which 
it would have been unreaſonable, as well 
as uncandid, nay almoſt impoſſible, to 
ſuppoſe him deſtitute, and being perfectly 
indifferent whether he acted candidly or 
otherwiſe in his remarks on my argument, 
I was anxious, for reaſons very obvious 
and already mentioned, that DR PRIEST- 
LY {hould peruſe my Eſſay, and give me 
his obſervations on it; or at leaſt that he 
ſhould have an opportunity of doing ſo. 
He has had that opportunity, and has it 
ſtill, and may make uſe of it or not as he 
pleaſes, and in whatever manner he thinks 
beſt. I underſtand from his letter, that 
he will not make any remarks on my ar- 
gument, or offer any objections againſt 
it. But I am at a loſs to know, whether 
I am to underſtand from the poſtſcript, 
that he had never read it, or only that he 
had not read, nor had an opportunity of 

reading 
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reading it, after receiving my ſecond let- 
ler. He certainly had an opportunity of 
reading the book, when he firſt recei- 
ved it, and before he ſent it to MR 
Coop ER. 


This circumſtance I take notice of the 
more particularly, becauſe I conceive, as 
I think every perſon muſt do who ſhall 
peruſe my Eſſay with attention, that DR 
PRIESTLY may have very different rea- 
ſons, beſides want of opportunity to read 
my Eſſay, and confidence in his own opi- 
nions, and the reſemblance between the 
popular notion of liberty and the doctrine 
of Tranſubſtantiation, and between the 
doctrine of Neceſſity and the propoſitions 
in the firſt book of Euc lip, and reaſons 
much more cogent than any of theſe, for 
refuſing to make any remarks on my ar- 
gument, and either to admit it to be va- 
lid, or fairly to ſtate his objections to it, 
and to ſhew in what reſpects he thinks it 
erroneous. 


Theſe ſingular and very cogent reaſons 
may, I think, be pretty well gueſſed at 
99 from 
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from what has been already mentioned of 
the general nature of my reaſoning, of the 
extraordinary precautions that 1 have ta- 
ken to be allured that it is valid, and of 
the reſult of many trials made, by ſubmit- 
ting it to the reviſion of ſeveral different 
perſons, who were as unwilling as he could 
be to acknowledge the validity of the ar- 
gument, and to admit the concluſion ; 
and they muf? be fully underſtood at once, 
from conſidering the infinite difterence bo- 
tween my mode of reaſoning by mathe- 
matical neceflary confequences, and the 
vague, anvlogical, and hypothetical rea- 
ſoning, which has been generally em- 
ployed by thoſe who maintain the doc- 
trine of Neceflityz cf which a good ſpe- 
cimen has already (pages cvi. cvii.) been 
quoted from the writing of Dr PRIESTU- 
LY, 


Suppoſing then, that, without reading 
my Ulay, he had juſt dipped into it, or 
that, direted by the table of contents at 
the beginning, he had read the gth, 1oth, 
Iath, 15th, or 21ſt ſection of it, or any 
other the title of which wight peculiarly 


excite 
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excite his curioſity, and that he diſcover— 
ed the nature of the reaſoning and illu- 
ſtration employed in it, and perceived 
that neither arbitrary hypotheſes, nor ap— 
peals to conſciouſnels, nor ambiguous 
words, could be employed to any advan» 
tage in anſwer to it, and that he did not 
immediately nor clearly perceive any fa» 
tisfaQtory.crretutation of it; what could 
reaſonably be expected of him? What 
could he do but juſt what he has done? 
—namely, expreſs his confidence in his 
own opinion, and his contempt for every 
thing that could be urged againlt it, and, 
on one pretence or another, refuſe to enter 
again on the argument, 


With reſpect to his two friends, whom 
he thought good judges of the ſubject of 
my book, and to whom it ſhould ſeem. he 
had given it to read, chooling to read and 
judge of it by proxy, rather than in per- 
ſon, and who have ſo pragmatically ex- 
preſled their confidence in the weakneſs of 
my argument; their conduct requires ſome 
animadverſion. 


q q 2 | Suppoſing 
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Suppoſing them to have read and to 
have underſtood my Eſſay, they muſt have 
known, both from the tenor of it, and alſo 
from DR PkIESTLY's information, for 
what purpoſe, and in what a fair and ho- 
nourable manner, I had ſubmitted it to 
his reviſion; and if they had really diſco- 
vered any error or imperfection in my ar- 
gument, 1t muſt have been eaſy for them 
to point it out in ſuch a manner as to pre- 
clude all poſſibility of diſpute or cavil a- 
bout it; and it would have been reaſon- 
able, and candid, and liberal, in them to 
have done ſo. Not to do ſo, when they 
thought it was in their power, was unrea- 
ſonable, uncandid, and illiberal, in the 
higheſt degree. 


But their conduct in this reſpect, how- 
ever reprehenſible, cannot appear ſurpri- 
ſing to any perſon who conſiders what 
manner of men they mit have been; for it 
is certain, that we do not gather grapes of 
thorns, nor figs of thiſtles; and that men, 
as well as trees, may be known by their 
fruits. Though I know no more of theſe 
nameleſs philoſophers than juſt what DR 
PRIESTLY has mentioned in his letter 

co 
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to me, yet, even from that little infor- 
mation, I could judge with confidence, 


that nothing better was to be expected of 
them, | 


They are two of his friends, in his opi- 
nion good judges of the ſubject: this im- 
plies that they had adopted and profeſled 
to believe his doctrine. It is plain, that 
he could never regard men as good judges 
of the ſubject who differed in opinion 
from him concerning it, and who reckon- 
ed his doctrine not merely erroneous, but 
abſurd and incredible. I am well con- 
vinced, that he would not even have 
thought his friend DR PRICE a good 
judge of it; for that would be to admit 
that he himſelf was not one. But this is 
not all: DR PRIESTLY has made the ad- 
miſhon of the - doctrine of Necetlity a 
kind of teſt of a perſon's having a real 
philoſophical genius, and has declared, 


that the oppolite opinion is a glaring ab- 
ſurdity. 


Now, theſe things being ſo, the con- 
duct of the two nameleſs philoſophers; 
ſuppoſing 
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ſuppoſing them not to have diſcovered 
any error or imperfection in my argu- 
ment, muſt appear very natural: for to 
have acted otherwiſe, and to have ac- 
knowledged that my reaſoning was, or at 
leaſt appeared to them, juſt and conclu- 
five, would have been, in the firſt place, 
to forfeit the eſteem, and incur the con- 
tempt and reproach, of DR PRIESTLY; 
in the ſecond place, to acknowledge that 
they had all been maintaining with arro- 


gance a doctrine which was abſurd; and, 


in the third place, to confeſs that they 
were fairly convicted of having aſſerted a 
doctrine which they did not believe. This 
was ſcarce to be expected of any two 
men; and certainly not of two Metaphyſi- 
cians, accuſtomed to vague reaſoning, and 
endleſs wrangling, and appeals to con- 
ſciouſneſs, on all occaſions; ignorant that 
open unequivocal experunent 1s of higher 
authority than any hy potheſis or ſyſtem, 
and that ſtrict mathematical reaſoning is, 
in ſome caſes, a teſt of the veracity, and 
even of the moſt ſecret thoughts of men; 
and who perhaps, after all, underſtood no 


more of the argument on which they pre- 
ſumed 
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ſumed to decide ſo arrogantly, and were 
no more qualified to judge of it than the 
fetus m utero, 


If the two nameleſs philoſophers, the 
friends of DR PRIESTLVY, or he him- 
ſelf, conceive that I do them any inju- 
ſtice in theſe remarks, they mult know, 
that there 1s one, and but one, way for 
them to vindicate themſelves, Let the 
two philoſophers fairly ſtate their ob- 
jections to my argument, and ſhew to o- 
thers that weakneſs of it which they ſo con- 
fidently ſaid they had perceived; let them 
point out, if they can, the error of my 
deduction, by neceſſary conſequences from 
that principle which I undertake to diſ- 
prove ; let them prevail on their friend 
Dx PRIESTLY, if they can, to peruſe 
their anſwers to my argument; which it 
would ſurely be very uncivil and unkind 
in him to refuſe to two ſuch friends, of 
whoſe judgement he had ſo good an opi- 
nion; let them prevail on him to give his 
imprimatur to their anſwers, by declaring 
that he thinks them valid and concluſive, 
which he cannot refuſe to do without 


ſhewing 
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ſhewing that he thinks them nonſenſe; 
and, laſtly, let them allow me to peruſe 
them, if not before they are printed, at 
leaſt before they are publiſhed, as I have 
done to them with reſpet to my Eflay; 
and I engage to peruſe them with atten- 
tion, and either to acknowledge the vali- 
dity of them, or to point out preciſely the 
errors of them, and to allow ſuch acknowꝛ- 
ledgement, or ſuch reply of mine, to be 
printed and publiſhed along with their 
anſwers; ſo that every intelligent reader 
may judge which of us fails, either in 
point of candour or of good reaſoning ; 
for a molt grievous defect in one or both 
of theſe things there nu be, either on one 
fide or the other. 


1 thiak it right to make the ſame offer 
to MR CooPERk; whom, from the identity 
of the name, and ſome other circumſtan- 
ces, I judge to be the /ame perſon who 
has lately favoured the world with a vo- 
lume of Eſſays, Ethical, Theological, and 
Political, If Jam right in this conjecture, 
I mean, according to che vulgar notion of 
-perſonal identity, which I underſtand MR 
CooPER 
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CooPER has diſcovered to be erroneous, 
he muſt be very peculiarly pledged indeed 
to ſtate his objections to my argument. 
For he had ſeen and peruſed my Eſſay be- 
fore his volume was publiſhed ; and, as I 
underſtand from the Reviews, for [| have 
not yet ſeen his work, he has in it main- 
tained the doctrine of Neceſſity as confi- 
dently as any of his great predeceſſors had 


done, 


I ſhould gladly hope, therefore, that I 
was miſtaken in the opinion which I ex- 
preſſed in my letter to Dr PRIESTLV with 
reſpect to MR Coo Ex's reaſons for not 
favouring me with his remarks on my 
Eſſay, as at one time he intended, and re- 
peatedly promiſed to do. I hope he has 
really thought he perceived ſome error in 
my reaſoning, and that he will yet take 
the trouble to point it out to me, will 
with much pleaſure pay the utma d acten- 
tion to any of his objections thiat relate 
preciſely to my peculiar plan and molle of rea- 
Joning : and this not merely in conſidera- 
tion of his great merit as a Metaphyſician, 


and his diſcoveries in metaphyſics, for 
r r which 
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which kind of diſcoveries he ſeems to have 
an admirable genius, but in hopes that 
he may be a little more in the ſecret with 
reſpect to the nature and force of mathe- 
matical reaſoning than the two Birming- 
ham philoſophers ſeem to be. 


I think it may be right even to remind 
him of the following paſſage in his laſt 
letter to me, dated, Lever Hall, near 
Bolton, Lancaſh. Sunday, June 6. 1790. 


* I ſhall again fit down to your work, 
and hope to finiſh within no long time 
the obſervations I had to make on it. You 
may depend upon receiving them ſo 
** ſoon as they are finiſhed ; and they ſhall 
then be at your option to diſpoſe of as 
** you pleaſe. You mention, that | before 
* winter you mean to publiſh your Ef- 
* ſays: if ſo, I think I may very well 
„ promiſe to let you have what I have to 
* ſay upon the ſubject in full time for 
your purpoſe. Should any further ac- 
« cident, however, prevent my proceed- 
* ing as I intend, you ſhall certainly know 


ce 
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in time; becauſe I ſhould be extremely 


* ſorry 
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© ſorry to delay a work which I think the 
* public, as well as myſelf, will be very 
glad to ſee abroad in the world,” 


Mx Coores, I preſume, will remem- 
ber what I mentioned to him very fully, 
two years ago, concerning any other ob- 
jections that might be made to my argu- 
ment. Nothing can be eaſier than to make 
any number of objections to it by means 
of ambiguous words, and vague analogi- 
cal reaſoning ; but all that can be ſaid or 
done in this way is but like ſounding 
braſs or a tinkling cymbal; and all ſuch 
objections, far from tending to ſhake my 
argument, ire to be regarded as acknow- 
ledgements, ungracious enough, it muſt 
be confeſſed, that thoſe who make them 
have no valid objections againſt it to 


offer, 


Theſe ſtrong charges of mala fides in 
thoſe philoſophers who have moſt confi- 
dently aſſerted their belief of the doctrine 
of Neceſſity, are fully implied in the ge- 
neral tenor of my Eſſay; and have not e- 
ſcaped the obſervation of thoſe who at my 

rr3 requeſt 
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requeſt have peruſed it; ſome of whom 
have expreſſed ro me with freedom and 
candour their diſapprobation of them, 
Their opinion on this point, after due con- 
ſideration, I have diſregarded; becauſe I 
think it wrong: but it is proper to ſtate 
the objections to ſuch charges as I have 
advanced, and my own reaſons for not 
thinking them valid ; which may be done 
very conciſely. 


The objections I ſhall give in the very 
words. of one for whoſe judgement | have 
the higheſt reſpect ; and who, of all that 
have diſapproved of my conduct in ad- 
vancing ſuch charges, is the only one who 
has given me his reaſons for that diſap- 
probation, 


* I think one can hardly be too cau- 
tious of denying the bona fides of an anta- 
goniſt in a philoſophical diſpute. It is fo 
bitter a pill, that it cannot be ſwallowed 
without being very well gilded and aro- 
matiſed. I cannot but agree with you, 
that aſſent or belief is not a voluntary act. 
Neither is ſeeing when the eyes are open, 

One 


S 
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One may voluntarily ſhut his bodily eyes, 
and perhaps the eye of his underſtanding, 
I confeſs this is mala fides, But as light 
may be ſo offenſive, that the bodily eye is 
ſhut involuntarily ; may not ſomething ſi- 
milar happen to the eye of the underſtand- 
ing, when brought to a light too offenſive 
to ſome favourite prejudice or paſſion to be 
endured? Tecttertt 31 


The want of fincerity, or bona fides, in 
a large body of men reſpected and reſpect- 
able, is a very tender place, and cannot 
be touched with too much delicacy, tho 
you were ſure of being able to demon- 
ſtrate it, 1 am afraid it may be taken as 
an inſult, which even demonſtration can- 
not juſtify. Your not making the conclu- 
ſion general, for want of a ſufficiently ex- 
tenſi ve information, will not ſatisfy ; be- 
cauſe it ſcems to extend the concluſion 
as far as your obſervation has extended, 
and becauſe the reaſons on which you 
ground your concluſion ſeem to extend it 
to all Fataliſts that can draw a concluſion 
from premiſes. 


If 
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If David Hume, or any other perſon, 
has charged thoſe who profeſs to believe 
men to be free agents, with inſincerity, I 
think they did wrong; and that I ſhould 
do wrong in 1 their example. 


ot ſetting apart the conſideration of 
Bienſcunce, I doubt of the truth of your 
concluſion. If human reaſon were perfect, 
I think you would be better founded. But 
we are ſuch imperfect creatures, that I 
fear we are not exempted from the poſſibi- 
liry of ſwallowing contradictions. Could 
you not prove with equal ſtrength, that 
all bad men are infidels? yet 1 believe this 


not to be true. 


I I think, that a Fataliſt, wh acted 
agreeably to his belief, would ſit ſtill, like 
a paſſenger in a ſhip, and ſuffer himſelf to 
be carried on by the tide of Fate; and 
that, when he deliberates, reſolves, pro- 
miſes, or chooſes, he acts inconfiſtently 
with his belief. But ſuch inconſiſtencies, 
I fear, are to be found in life; and if men 
be ever convinced of them, it muſt be by 
ſoothing words and ſoft arguments, which 

ludunt 
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ludunt circum precordia, For the force of 
prejudice, joined with that of provoca- 
tion, will ſhut the door againſt all convic- 
tion, 


I humbly think, therefore, that it will 
be proper. and becoming to expreſs leſs 
confidence in your mathematical reaſon- 
ings, though I really believe them to be 
juſt on the hypotheſis you combat. Fa- 
taliſts will think, that when you put the 
iſſue of the controverſy ſolely upon the ex- 
periments, you treat them like children, 
No Fataliſt will coatend with you upon 
that footing, nor take it well to be challen- 
ged to do ſo.” 


I reſpec very highly, as I think every 
perſon who reads them muſt do, the can- 
dour, and gentleneſs, and moderation, 
which appear in theſe remarks : and I ac- 
knowledge that they are acute and inge- 
nious, and that they ſhew profound know- 
ledge of human nature : but I can by no 
means acquieſce in them, as either ſtrict- 
ly juſt and concluſive, or even as fairly 
applicable to my conduct, and my mode 

0 of 
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of reaſoning, in advancing, and endea- 
vouring to prove, ſuch ſevere charges as 
are now the ſubject of conſideration. 


Firſt, with reſpect to the imperfection 
of the human faculties, which appears to 
me to be the chief argument in the pre- 
ceding remarks, I acknowledge, that we 
are indeed imperfect creatures in every re- 
ſpect; and in particular that our reaſon is 
imperfect. But I can by no means admit, 
nor do I believe that it has ever yet been 
maintained by any philoſopher, that ab- 
ſolute perfection of human reaſon is re- 
quiſite to enable us to perceive and under- 
ſtand neceſſary conſequences, when they 
are clearly pointed out to us; or, in other 
words, to underſtand and acquieſce in lo- 
gical and mathematical demonſtration. 
The general and well known fact is alto- 
gether adverſe to ſuch an opinion: for 
numberleſs individuals, whoſe faculties 
are manifeſtly imperfect, eaſily underſtand, 
and invariably and irrefiſtibly acquieſce in, 
ſuch demonfirations. The imperfection 
of human reaſon fully accounts for our not 


perceiving intuitively a the neceſſary con- 
ſequences 
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ſequences of an aſſumed principle, and for 1 
the difficulty which moſt of us find in fol- 6 
lowing a long and complicated train of ne- 
cellary conſequences, ſuch as we meet 
with in many mathematical demonſtra- 
tions : but I do not ſee how it ſhould ever 
make us admit or ſwallow contradictions ; 
nor do I believe that ſuch is the fact; and 
I know that the directly contrary opinion 
hath always been admitred as an axiom of 
logic; which axiom is the very founda- 
tion of all arguments ad ab/urdum. Theſe 
have always been held juſt as valid as any 
other kind of demonſtrations; and have 
been ſo much uſed by Geometers, that it 
has been eſtimated thar one half of their 
demonſtrations are of that kind. No one 
ſurely will maintain, that, on this account, 
they are to be rejected, or even diſtruſted ; 
or that men, in conſequence of any ſup- 
poſed imperfection in their reaſon, can 
both believe thoſe propoſitions, and the 
contraries of them, at the ſame time: for 
they might have believed the contraries of 
them till they knew better; this being im- 
plied, as I think, in the notion of imper- 
fed reaſon, 
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The inſtance given as parallel to the 
ſwallowing of contradictions, namely, the 
caſe of a perſon who believes the truths of 
revealed religion, and yet acts immorally, 
is ingeniouſly ſelected, and well ſtated, by 

the author of the remarks; but it is not 
by any means a ſtrictly parallel caſe. There 
is no doubt /me reſemblance ; but the dif- 
ference between them is infinite, and plain- 
ly conſiſts in this, that a perſon's moral 
conduct is voluntary, and depends on him 
ſelf; but his belief (as the author of the 
remarks acknowledges) is in voluntary, and 
is determined, not by himſelf, but by the 
evidence which is before him. A man 
may ſay, Video meliora, proboque; deteriora 
Sequor, without being chargeable either 
with abſurdity or falſehood : it may even 
appear beyond all doubt, from the general 
tenor of his life and converſation, that he 
ſpeaks truth; and in this caſe he will be a 
fit object of diſapprobation, of contempt, 
of deteſtation, and of puniſhment; which 
otherwiſe he could not be. On the ſame 
principle, a perſon may be a bad man, 
without being an infidel; he may believe 


and tremble, while he acts according to 
his 
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his own paſſions and his own intereſt, in 
violation of the precepts of religion, as 
well as of morality and of human laws, 
But there is no principle in human nature 
by which a perſon can ſay with truth, I 
ſee and acknowledge what 1s true, but I 
believe the contrary of it. Such an aſſer- 
tion would juſtly be reckoned an abſur- 
dity; ſomething not merely falſe, but im- 
poſſible and incredible, as being repug- 
nant to an univerſal law of human 


thou ght. 


Secondly, with reſpect to its being 
wrong to charge men with inſincerity in 
their profeſſions of opinion and belief on 
ſuch points as I have had occaſion to con- 
ſider, I acknowledge, that it is very wrong 
to do ſo unjuſtly; and very fooliſh to do 
ſo, unleſs the charge can be fully eſta- 
bliſhed by clear and deciſive evidence: but 
when this can be done, as I am confi- 
dent it may be on the ſubject in queſtion, I 
ſee no wrong in it; on the contrary, I ghink 
it perfectly right to detect, and to expoſe 
to juſt contempt and reproach, all thoſe 


who have acted in ſuch a manner. But as 
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my opinion and my conduct on this point 
maſt be fully underſtood, both from what 
has been already ſaid, and from the ge- 
neral tenor of my Eſſay, I need not enter 
on any further diſcuſſion of it in this 
place. | 


Thirdly, with reſpect to the propriety 
of endeavouring to gild the bitter pill, 
that thoſe concerned may ſwallow it with 
the leſs reluctance; I have made no ſuch 
attempt, becauſe I thought it altogether 
hopeleſs. The nature of the pill to be 
ſwallowed could not by any means be 
concealed ; and I was ſure that none of my 
patients would even endeavour to ſwallow 
it. To ſpeak without metaphor, the proof 


of the charge of mala fides reſults ſo plain- 


ly from my mode of reaſoning, that no 


perſon who has maintained the doctrine 


of Neceſſity as his ſerious belief can ever 
acquieſce in my argument, without ac- 
knowledging his own mala fides in his for- 


mer atlertions; which no perſon will do. 


Their ſituation in this reſpect I conceive 
to be very ſimilar to that of a certain Bi- 
ſhop, 
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ſhop; on another point. This learned 
Prelate, it is ſaid, fell into a very awkward 
miſtake, the firſt time he met with aſpa- 
ragus at table; and not knowing how they 
were to be eaten, began to eat them at the 
wrong end, One of the company, obſer- 
ving what he was doing, and gueſſing the 
reaſon of it, endeavoured to ſet him right, 
by telling him how he ought to eat them. 
But he, diſpleaſed at being found fo ri- 
diculouſly miſtaken, and too proud to be 
ſet right, declared, that he always eat 
them that way, and that it was the belt 
way of eating them; and in this profeſ- 
ſion, which indeed it was not eaſy to re- 
tract, and in the correſponding practice 
in eating aſparagus, it is ſaid he perſiſted 
all the days of his life. 


Many a tough and taſteleſs morſel the 
unlucky Biſhop muſt have chewed; but 
ſtill he eſcaped the mortification of being 
obliged to ſwallow the bitter pill of ac- 
knowledging his own mala fides in his firſt 
declaration. He even avoided that conclu- 
five evidence of his infincerity, which in- 
confiſtency of his actions and his protet - 
| ſions 
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fions would have afforded : he had the 
comfort of eating his aſparagus in a man- 
ner perfectly conſiſtent with that very pe- 
culiar ſyſtem concerning them which he 
profeſſed to believe. 


In this reſpec I think he had greatly the 
advantage of the aſſertors of the doctrine 
of Neceſhty; none of whom have ever 
acted conſiſtently with their own ſyſtem, 
nor, I am confident, ever will act accor- 
ding to it, in trying caſes; that is, in caſes 
where the reſult of the motives applied 
ft be different in point of action, accor- 
ding to their doctrine, from what it pro- 
bably would be, according to the notion of 
liberty, or ſelf- governing power in man- 
kind. The only queſtion that remains 
with me on this point, and which I was 
very deſirous to determine by fair experi- 
ment, (the only way in which it can be 
determined), is, Whether any of them can 
even attempt to reconcile their actions with 
their profeſſions of belief, which is, in o- 
ther words, to refute my ſuppoſed de- 
monſtration, without affording additional 


evidence of their own mala fides, This, 
| for 
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for example, I think every perſon would 
do who ſhould deny the truth of any ſelf- - 
evident axiom, or the juſtneſs of a regular 
ſyllogiſm, or the fairneſs and concluſive- 
neſs of open unequivocal experiment. 
The author of the remarks himſelf ſeems 
perfectly aware of what I have found ex- 
perimentally true, that they will not put 
the iſſue of the controverſy to the teſt of 
experiment, and that they are diſpleaſed 
when I propoſe that teſt to them : but how 
he reconciles this conduct with the ſuppo- 
ſition of bona fides on their * I can by 
no Means Conceive. 


As to the praiſe of circum precordia lus 
dit, ſo juſtly and emphatically given by 
PERSIUS to HORACE, I acknowledge it to 
be a very great, and in many caſes a very 
deſirable one. If I were compoſing a ſong 
for a Comic Opera, a taſk for which I am 
ſingularly ill qualified, I ſhould be very 
anxious to acquire that praiſe, But I think, 
in ſtrict ſcientific reaſonings, it may be diſ- 
penſed with, as not being eſſential to them. 
And in an attempt to detect pretences and 

impoſture, it n¹ be diſpenſed with, be- 
| | cauſe 
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cauſe it cannot be attained. In this part 
of my undertaking, therefore, I ſhall be 
perfectly contented with the praiſe, or cen- 
ſure as ſome may think it, which is g1— 
ven to JUVENAL, Ardet, inſfat dard ju: 


gulat. 


Laftly, with reſpect to my not making 
my unfavourable concluſion general, only 
for want of ſufficiently extenſiye informa- 
tion, and ſeeming to extend it as far as 
my obſervation has extended, I can ſee no 
wrong in either of theſe particulars. It is 
a matter of fact, which I cannot alter, and 
will not falſify, and ſhould in vain attempt 
to conceal, that not one of thoſe who were” 
accuſtomed to aſſert the doctrine of Ne- 
ceſſity, and who have conſidered my ar- 
gument, have either admitted my (ſuppo- 
ſed) neceſſary inferences from their own 
principle, or ſhewn me any error in the 
reaſoning by which they were deduced 
from it. It is in all caſes unreaſonable, 
and in this it would be uncandid alſo, to 
draw a general concluſion from particular 
premiſes. I therefore limit my concluſion 


according to the ſtricteſt rules of logic. I | 
do 
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do not mean at any time to extend it to 
all men who can draw a concluſion from 
premiſes, but to thoſe only who can do ſo, 
and yet deny my concluſion, without 
ſhewing any error in my reaſoning. My 
unfavourable concluſion never can affect 
thoſe who do either the one or the other 
of theſe things, As I think it inconſiſtent 
with any competent knowledge of human 
nature, to admit my inferences from the 
doctrine of Neceſſity, as things either true, 
or probable, and fit to be tried experi- 
mentally, I preſume, with confidence, that 
no aſſertor of that doctrine will admit 
them; and conſequently that nothing 1s 


left for them, if they would maintain their 


character both in point of reaſon and of 
ſincerity, but to ſhew that there is ſome 
error in my reaſoning. To aſcertain whe- 
ther the defect in any of them who fail to 
do ſo be the want of underſtanding, or 
only the want of ſincerity, 1 have provided 
a very plain and eaſy teſt, I employ the 
very /ame mode of reaſoning, founded on 
the very /ame principles, to deduce ſimilar 
inferences with reſpe& to lifeleſs bodies, 


ſuch as a billiard-ball or a balance. If 
| tr | they 
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they do not underſtand my reaſonings, 
and admit my concluſions, with reſpect to 


ſuch bodies, which reaſonings and con- 


cluſions ordinary men eaſily underſtand, 
and uniformly admit, their defect may be 
only want of underſtanding; but if they 
do underſtand and admit them with reſpect 
to bodies, and refuſe their aſſent to them 
with reſpect to the actions of men, with- 
out ſhewing ſome error in the reaſoning 
in the one caſe which there was not in the 


other, their defect muff be want of ſince- 
rity. 


Proceeding, as I have uniformly done, 
on this plan, and with all theſe precau- 
tions, I have the ſatisfaction to think, 
that it 1s impoſſible I ſhould do the ſmall- 
eſt injuſtice to any individual, or to any ſet 
of men. Nor can any perſon decently, or 
without a kind of abſurdity, take offence 
at my concluſions ; for they cannot in any 
degree affect him, unleſs they be juſt : 
and if they be ſo, thoſe whom they do af- 
fect cannot reaſonably complain of them. 
Thoſe who have ſeriouſly believed the 
doctrine of Neceſlity, if there be any ſuch, 


cannot 
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cannot be diſpleaſed at ſeeing it brought 
to a fair and deciſive teſt: thoſe who have 
been only confounded and embarraſſed 
with it, but who never aſſerted it, and 
who could neither diſprove nor believe 
it, which I am convinced has been the caſe 
with many perſons, muſt be glad to ſee it 
brought to ſuch a teſt: And as for thoſe 
who have boldly aſſerted it without belie- 
ving it, if there be any ſuch, though they 
may not like to be told, it is very fit they 
ſhould know, that it is poſſible, in ſome 
caſes, to aſcertain the moſt ſecret thoughts 
of men, in ſpite of their own boldeſt aſſer- 
tions and denials; and conſequently that 
in ſuch caſes there are means of detecting 


pretences, as well as of diſcovering errors 
in ſcience. 
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